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If your mind is well stored with general and varied 
knowledge, say some, you will be able to speak, or 
to teach, on any subject within your range of knowl- 
edge, at a moment’s notice. This implies a bit of 
advice which no good teacher ought to follow. How- 
ever much you may know, in general, on the subject 
of next Sunday’s lesson, your teaching of it will lack 
power, and will Jack adaptation, unless you have 
made special preparation for it, in view of the par- 
ticular needs of your class, and of the several scholars 
in your class. 


There is little danger of a man’s going very far 
astray, so long as he finds his chief happiness in duty- 
doing. It is when one seeks his happiness in spheres 
apart from duty that the real danger begins; when 
the feverish pursuit of pleasure becomes the chief aim 
of life, and when the joy in work, and the gladness 
which comes of work well done, are pushed aside by 
the more intense enjoyments invented and maintained 
by a corrupt fraction of society, which knows no God 
but pleasure. There is a place for pleasure in life ; 
but there is no place for pleasure divorced from duty ; 
and nothing but evil can come from an attempt to 
win the one without performing the other. Yet this 
is one of the peculiar dangers of the present, when 
the means of luxury are so multiplied and cheapened- 
And it is one which can only be avoided, in every 
individual case, by every man’s deciding for himself 
that the question of enjoyment shall be a minor one 





in his life,and that his chief aim will be to do 
heartily the task which God has appointed him to do. 


No truth is independent of any other truth; but 
each truth is linked to every other by invisible lines 
running out in all directions, and meeting and cross- 
ing the similar lines which pass between other truths. 
This is just as true in the sphere of the Sunday-school 
teacher as in any other sphere. A teacher may have 
to tell of Adam, or Seth, or Methuselah ; but from 
the truth regarding these, he can, if he wishes, follow 
up the connecting line to any other truth of the Bible, 
and even to Him who is himself the Truth of the 
Bible. And for the same reason the teacher will find 
it not only possible, but profitable, to connect every 
lesson as he goes along with the whole series of les- 
sons which preceded it, however dissimilar these may 
seem to be. There are connecting links; and they 
ought to be found. By so doing a teacher will dis- 
cover that truths which are linked in his own mind 
are also linked together in the minds of his scholars, 
and he will be surprised at the swiftness with which 
their minds will leap, unprompted, from a truth which 
he has mentioned to one which he has in mind, and 
which he believed had been suggested to himself alone. 


A sailor seldom fears a storm, so long as he treads 
sound planks and has steady command over the 
steering apparatus. Given these two things, the 
storm may speed him on his way rather than endanger 
him; and if, on the other hand, he has to battle 
slowly through and against the storm, each resisted 
shock, each mounted wave, gives him a new confi- 
dence and joy in his vessel. It is vain to wish that 
in our life-voyage we may not have to encounter 
storm. Times of peril and stress will come, times 
when every foot of progress must be battled for inch 
by inch; but all our present duty with regard to 
these storms to come, is to keep the planks of our 
life-ship sound, and to maintain a firm control over 
the steering apparatus. Every false principle adopted 
into our life means an unsound plank in our ship; 
every time when the controlling will gives up the 
place of command to evil passion or to evil purpose, 
means lost power over the steering apparatus. It is 
God’s part to rule the storm, and to say what tempests 
we shall meet; it is ours to guard the soundness of 
our planks, and to keep a firm hand and a watchful 
eye at the helm. 


Ideas are the most practical things in the world. 
Gold and silver and wood and iron and stone, 
which form so large a part of the world’s possessions, 
count for absolutely nothing to that world until they 
have been made of worth by the force of an idea. A 
steam-engine is only a thought materialized ; and that 
which guides its course over the maze of rails, is a 
plan of thought. Give a man a piece of bread, and 
you provide for his bodily wants for a day ; give him 
a divine idea, and you give him the means of supply- 
ing the wants of both soul and body for all eternity. 
This is a comforting thought for those who have to 
teach others. It often seemsas if the only work worth 
doing in the world, is that whose results can be 
measured by the yard-stick or the balance. But the 
teacher who plants in the mind of another the ideas 
of truth and right, not only gains vast spiritual 
results, but he gives to his scholar a rule of life which 





may affect all the material work which that scholar 
will ever do,—which may make him a better farmer, 
or machinist, or bank president. Teaching will show 
itself in action; and an idea will carry a man farther 
than a steam-engine, and will cut down more harvest- 
fields than the best patent reaper. 


* It is a great part of his task when a historian has 
found out where to look for the materials of his his- 
tory; and sometimes the materials for history are 
found in rather strange places. Thus in a recent 
study of the sociology of Berlin by a prominent pro- 
fessor of the University there, the author is compelled 
to say: “ The social history of our people must be 
written to-day at the doors of the drinking-saloons.” 
It is a sad thing for any people when its life is to be 
traced within the doors of the dram-shop, rather than 
within the doors of the home; and the words of the 
German professor may well prompt the pointed query, 
Where would the inquirer seek, not alone for the 
materials for the social history of the American peo- 
ple, but for the individual life-history of every one of 
us? A great deal depends upon the answer to the 
question whether he would find the materials for our 
life-story in the saloon or in the home, at the 
gambling-table or in the study, at the theatre or at 
the little mission-hall,in the ways that lead to death, or 
in the house of God. Each of us is leaving, day by day, 
materials for a history which the angels of God will 
write with smiles or with tears; and we ought to see 
to it that they will not have to gather the record of 
our life-deeds from places which are the abodes of 
darkness and the gates of hell. 





CURRENTS AND EDDIES. 


There is all the difference in the world between a 
current and an eddy. The one sweeps on with its 
ceaseless movement set in one direction and moving 
to one definite end ; the other whirls round and round 
in its little pool, moving toward nothing in particular, 
and generally reaching it. The movement of the one 
is straightforward ; that of the other is marked by 
bewildering curves and treacherous under currents. 

And yet, plain as the difference is, a great deal of 
the enthusiasm of some and the despair of others 
would be wholly done away, if people in general had 
only skill enough to know a current from an eddy. 
Ever and anon some straw near the bank begins to 
float up stream instead of down it, and forthwith from 
the one bank goes up a chorus of felicitations, and 
from the other a chorus of lamentations ; for does not 
the floating straw show that the current has changed 
its course, and that the stream is running backward? 
And neither those who rejoice nor those who mourn 
notice the fact that the straw has simply been caught 
in an eddy, and that out from the banks the great 
current sweeps onward unchanged. 

There are eddies in personal life. Given a man 
who stands aloof from the current of God's plans, and 
who devotes himself wholly to himself and to his own 
interests, and he will infallibly generate an eddy. 
He will travel in a different course from that of the 
stream; but he will be moving only in an eddy, 
though to himself he may seem as if he were turning 
the currents and carrying the waters in his wake. 
That is the deceitful nature of every eddy. It seems 


to be making progress in its own way, and creating a 
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current in its own direction, while all the time it is 
whirling about at the mercy of the current, and 
having no more effect against that current’s onward 
progress than the withered leaves that are borne down 
in its course, Yet the circling eddy is likely to 
attract more attention than the placid deep-flowing 
current. So here and there one can see men, wholly 
alienated from the life of their times, moving indeed 
contrary to it, whose whole personal life and whose 
whole influence over others, is only the power of the 
eddy, not that of the current. It matters little how 
many floating straws follow in their wake; they will 
never change the direction of the river, nor prevent 
it from finding its goal in the limitless sea. 

But deceitful as are personal eddies, social eddies 
are still more so. You never have far to look for 
social eddies. You will generally find one in any 
university town you may chance to visit, or indeed in 
any other kind of town. The social eddy generally 
differs from the personal eddy in the greater length 
of its diameter, the greater sweep of its circumference. 
It is thus a little world in itself, and it needs but 
little effort of the imagination in those who are borne 
along in its whirl to fancy that it is the centre and 
source of power of the great world outside. ‘The 
satirist has made everybody familiar with the alleged 
claim of one of America’s great cities to be the hub 
of the universe. The claim is not peculiar to the 
city to which the satirist attaches it ; indeed, a city of 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants which did 
not show a social eddy modestly making a similar 
claim would be a greater curiosity than a green sun 
or a triplicate of moons. The social eddy never 
recognizes the fact that it is a social eddy. It 
measures its radius, and calculates its circumference, 
and counts the straws which have been caught in its 
gyrations, but remains blindly unconscious of any- 
thing outside. The man who belongs to a social eddy 
feels the motion which is carrying him hither and 
thither, but he mistakes it for the movement of the 
world as it sweeps “down the ringing grooves of 
change.” Hence he mistakes his narrowness for 
breadth, and instead of feeling that he has been cut 
off, by his eddy, from the life of the world, he believes 
that he is living at the world’s centre. The “ three 
tailors of Tooley Street” felt no misgivings as to the 
limits of their little eddy, but signed themselves 
bravely, “ We, the people of England.” 

Perhaps no eddy causes so much commotion in the 
world as the theological eddy. There always have 
been, and always will be, theological eddies ; and unless 
the religious history of the future differs very much 
from the religious history of the past, theological 
eddies will often be mistaken for theological currents. 
The theological eddy attracts more attention than 
any other kind of eddy, because every man feels a 
personal interest in the questions of “whence?” and 
“whither?” as applied to his own being, and he is 
generally ready to give an exaggerated importance to 
anything which seems to conflict with the established 
order of things in the religious sphere, or which seems 
to be sapping away the foundations of his own hope. 
No matter how often the cry of “Fire!” is raised 
falsely, the property owner will never hear it, without 
setting himself to see whether, in this case, it be 
true or false. And so, just because every man is so 
profoundly interested in the truth or falsity of reli- 
gious doctrine, every new eddy in the. theological 
world is hailed with a chorus of delight by heretics— 
of a lighter or of a deeper dye of heresy, and with a 
wailing chorus from timorous saints;—the one party 
eager to prove that the néw eddy isa permanent 
setting back of the current, and the other fearing to 
look lest it should actually be so. And there is an 
additional aggravation in the case of theological eddies ; 
the champion of each particular eddy finds great 
comfort in the number of other eddies which he can 
discern, and he points to them triumphantly either to 
prove that his own particular eddy is the current, or 
that the current itself is swallowed up in eddies. 

All this commotion over eddies im the theological 
world is quite unnecessary. There never yet was a 


natural river which did not show eddies all along its 
banks, and the only way to stop eddies is—to stop 
the current. In this point of view, the more the 
eddies and the fiercer their whirl, the more evidence 
there is of the strength of the current which is push- 
ing seawards. Theological unrest means theological 
life; and there is no quiet so deep as the quiet of 
death. Each of the many eddies which are forever 
stirring the theological world to new excitement, 
owes, in a certain sense, its existence to the theologi- 
cal current, and bears, however unwillingly, its testi- 
mony to the strength of that current. What that 
current is, the history of the world and of the Church 
for nineteen centuries, declares ; it has moved steadily 
on, and is moving on, toward a clearer knowledge of 
the revealed Word of God, a surer hope, and a firmer 
faith, in Christ. And meanwhile the eddies, pro- 
voked by the increasing forward movement of the 
current, start out continually in a feeble protest 
against, and a real confession of, the strength of 
that current, and are caught up by it and die out 
into it. Where are the grotesque heresies that 
harassed the Church of the fourth century, and that 
seemed even to threaten her life? They belong only 
to history and to the student, while Christianity, 
now, as then, at once catholic and evangelical, is the 
one firm fact of the present, and the one sure heri- 
tage of every seeking soul. 

Let the eddies alone; they will die out of them- 
selves—die out all the sooner if you do not permit 
yourself to be sucked into their vortex. Take a broad 
view over the current; refuse to let your vision be 
bounded by the misty horizon of. prejudice which 
forms the boundary walls of every eddy. You need 
not worry over the current; that is safe enough, it 
will take care both of itself and of the eddies. Your 
care in this matter should be—yourself; for the loss 
will be all your own if you are caught in an eddy. 
Once caught, you will be whirled about and tossed in 
hopeless confusion, until you know not where to look 
for north or south or east or west. But the points of 
the compass will not be affected by your confusion, 
however much you yourself may be, and the stream 
will still sing onward to the sea. 

Eddies there will always be. Human systems of 
thought and of religion will never cease to spring up 
until the final consummation. Meanwhile he only is 
safe who finds his chart in the Word of God, which 
abideth the same forever, however other things 
change. There is a river which makes glad the city 
of God, even “a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb,” and the peace of those who follow in the 
current of God’s plans will be like the quiet deep flow 
of that river. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We have many times had occasion to remind our 
readers, that we do not necessarily agree with a con- 
tributor’s opinion because we consent to give it a place 
in our columns. We do recognize our responsibility for 
the character of every contribution admitted; but 
where a writer appears under his own name, he has 
large license as to his statements of fact and his expres- 
sions of opinions, As a rule, we do not open our col- 
umns for comment by one contributor on the writings of 
another; but where an important practical question is 
raised by the remarks of a contributor, we are glad to 
refer to it again for the benefit of our readers generally. 
On this ground it is, that we give place to a question 
from an Indiana reader, who asks : 

Will you be kind enough to give your opinion, in “‘ Notes on 
Open Letters,” of the following: In The Sunday School Times 
for March 1, 1884, the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, reporting of the 
Akron (Ohio), Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, says: 
“The Normal Class.—Here, for two years, the regular Inter- 
national lessons are omitted, and the class studies Vincent’s 
Chautadiqua Normal Guide.” Dr. Vincent’s Normal Guide is 
good; but is it a proper substitute for the lesson in any 
department of the Sunday-school ? 

In our opinion, there is no better subject of study in 
the Sunday-school than the Bible text; nor can there be 
any gain from intermitting that study there. Outside 
normal class training is a very important work in its 
way; but if it necessitates the intermission of the Sun- 





day study of the Bible lessons themselves, it cannot but 
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result in a spiritual and intellectual shriveling of the 
intending teacher. Years of famine from Bible study, 
following years of fullness in that study, will be likely 
to show a result similar to that foretold in Pharaoh’s 
dream, where the years of plenty are to be forgotten in 
the years of famine, “ and the plenty shall not be known 
in the land by reason of the famine following; for it 
shall be very grievous.” 


How to provide for the ordinary expenses of the Sun- 
day-school, is still a much-mooted question. Those who 
are puzzling over the several contrasted methods, may 
be glad to have an added item of evidence in favor of 
refusing to apply the benevolent contributions of the 
school to this purpose, as given by an Indiana superin- 
tendent, as follows: 


I have for some time been reading the inquiries and sugges- 
tions of your columns concerning Sunday-school finances and 
expenses, Perhaps our experience may interest some of your 
correspondents. Up to the year 1883 the contributions of the 
school of which I am superintendent averaged about $325 to 
$350 per annum, from which the running expenses, say, $250 
to $300, were met, leaving the balance for benevolence. A 
conscientious consideration of the subject convinced me that 
our system was wrong, and I became greatly dissatisfied. It 
seemed to me hardly worth while to teach Christian benevo- 
lence, and not practice it; and I felt that the “ pennies” and 
“dimes” brought by bright-faced children ought not to go to 
pay the expenses of the school. So, on the first Sunday of 1883, 
I told the school that the entire contributions for that year 
would be devoted to active and direct Christian service. Just 
at that time I did not know where the money to pay our 
expenses was to come from. I did know, however, that I had 
to get out of the old rut, or resign. I settled down to persistent 
prayer and hard study. It occurred to me that not a few of the 
church-membership—some of them officers—were so situated 
as to be unable to teach or perform service in the school (there 
are many such inall large churches), and that from these should 
come the money to pay our expenses. I headed my paper 
“In order that the entire contributions of the Sunday-schoo 
of the Church be devoted to direct Christian benevo- 
lence, we, the undersigned, agree,” etc. The first man I went 
to—I think the Lord sent me to him—read the heading, and 
put down $26 (fifty cents a Sunday), and said, “‘ You do enough. 
Let me take that book, and you can say to the school that your 
running expenses are provided for outside, but don’t mention 
aname.” The money came, and to this day I can mention but 
a few names on the list. None of them are on the roll of the 
Sunday-school, but they render valuable assistance. Now, for 
the result: Our collection for 1883 amounted to $633.94. Our 
disbursements to various causes—all mission—amounted to 
$507.36. Cash on hand, $126.58. As an additional good result, 
I may mention our Christmas entertainment. Heretofore they 
had cost us from $75 to $100 for trash, and much more for 
doctors’ bills. This year all gave; none received. The chil- 
dren were delighted, and we all experienced the blessing 
promised to those who give. The result in cash was $149, 
besides numerous useful articles, and all went to the relief and 
assistance of the Free Kindergarten Schools of our city. Of 
the money collected on this occasion, I am glad to mention the 
sum of $15.50, which came, unexpectedly, from our sixteen 
Chinese boys. Nota word had been said to them on the sub- 
ject, but they, too, had caught the spirit, I enclose the letter 
received with the contributions. It is the penmanship and 
composition of Hong Dot, one of the number. Isn’t it expres- 
sive? Such has been our experience. Will not the Lord do 
as much for others? [Or, Will not others do as much for the 
Lord ?—EDITOR.] 





The Chinese subscription list above referred to, and 
which is given below, is a good illustration of the ten- 
dency of the heathen Chinese to get money fram Chris- 
tians and to carry it away out of this country in support 
of Oriental idolatry! In fact, the Indiana testimony, as 
a whole, is a valuable confirmation of the truth, that in 
the effort to procure money for Sunday-school expenses, 
it is always better to leave the missionary contributions 
untouched; and that this course is always consistent 
with wise methods of training the scholars to benevolent 
and self-denying giving. 

We wish you a Merry Christmas. 
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We hope you will pray to Jesus that China may soon have 
a Christian Christmas, : 
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THE CROWD AND CHRIST. 
BY MISS M. K. A. STONE. 


“ But when the people were put forth, he went in.”—Marrt. 9: 25. 


Sword of the Holy One! drive forth, I pray, 
From out my heart, the motley earth-born crowd, 
Filling its inner room with tumult loud,— 
The hindering crowd that sends the Christ away, 
When he, my Lord, would enter in to stay. 
Amid the people’s noise, my life-will, dead, 
Unanswering lies, waiting the Master’s tread ; 
But at his word, “Give place,” the crowd obey, 
And Christ the Life comes in. Lord, make my heart 
Empty of self and sin, that thou mayst fill 
The craving void. Then on my pulseless will 
Lay thy strong hand, bidding the life-blood start, 
And throb responsive to the touch divine, 
In glad obedience to one word of thine. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER'S 
OFFICE. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


In no country are larger sums given for public educa- 
tion than in our own, nor is any cause more popular 
than that which aims at the instruction of all the youth. 
Yet while this is true, it is also true that the teacher as 
such is not held in high esteem, unless he be able to call 
himself “ professor,” or have other titles to distinction. 
The pedagogic function is ‘not considered to belong to 
the liberal professions, but regarded as a temporary 
makeshift by which a young woman passes the time til] 
she is married, or a young man awrits an opening in 
business. 
sion by the scanty wages they offer the teacher. The 
unhappy error in reference to secular teaching extends 
itself to the higher and more important work of the 
Sunday-school. Witness the derision of late expressed 
at the idea of importing “the Sunday-school method” 
into politics. Nor may we doubt that the young and 
unreflecting among the teachers themselves have often 
cherished and expressed a view of their office most 
unworthy of its real claims. It may not be amiss then 
to point out a few of the considerations which show the 
importance of the work. 

1. It emphasizes a prominent peculiarity of our faith. 
One of the most deeply marked distinctions between the 
religion of the Bible and all other religions is found in 
the stress laid on teaching by the former. The faiths of 
the ancient heathen, like those of the modern pagans, 
made ample provision for worship, and frequently had a 
minute and imposing ritual. The monuments of ancient 
Egypt are structures which overwhelm by their mas- 
siveness and grandeur. The remains of ancient Greece 
show religious edifices of such exquisite taste and beauty 
as to reduce modern artists to despair. But while these 
temples, consecrated by the indwelling of the deity to 


_ whom they were erected, were used in many ways and 


for many purposes, it was never for instruction. There 
were rites, offerings, libations, processions, songs, dances, 
prayers, and sometimes oracular responses to inquiries 
on important occasions, but no teaching. Religion was 
mainly a performance, and provided the prescribed 
ritual was observed, little more was asked. But the 
case was quite otherwise with the followers of the one 
true God. Even in the Old Testament express provis- 
ion was made that the words of God should be taught 
diligently to the children (Deut. 6: 6,7). They were to 
be talked of in the house and by the way, when men lay 
down and when they rose up, and were to be inscribed 
upon the door-posts and the gates. An order of men 
was established to perform sacerdotal functions, and also 
to give instruction as it might be needed; for it was 
written, the priests’ lips shall keep knowledge. Another 
order was also raised. up, the prophets, whose function 
it was to give from time to time such additional infor- 
mation as might be needed. In the New Economy the 
ministry do the work of both the priest and the prophet. 
Their office, so far as it is evangelistic, consists in makin 

proclamation and bearing witness, but so far as it is con- 
tinuous to the same people, is expressed by the one 
word teaching. This word occurs in the great commis- 
sion, and is exemplified in the lives of the primitive 
followers of Christ. It is especially required of the 
Christian pastor that he be apt to teach, and eminent 
pastors in all ages and lands have become such by their 
skill, tact, and success in teaching religion. In our day 
the instruction given in the pulpit is aided and supple- 
mented to the young by the Sunday-school. The lay 
teacher of @ class is the helper of his pastor in perform- 
ing the great function for which the ministry was insti- 


tated. And the existence of such a school helps to set 


And the people themselves help this perver-, 





forth and emphasize the grand peculiarity of true reli- 
gion compared with all its rivals. 

2. The difficulty of the work suggests its importance. 
What is sought by a true teacher is not simply to pass 
the time, orto entertain his class, or evento make an 
impression on the feelings by a moving story, but it is to 
lodge truth in the scholars’ minds; that is, to give pupils 
precise, clear, definite comprehension of God’s revealed 
will. Now this is noteasy. It requires that the teacher 
first know the truth himself, then that he find out the 
best way of stating it, that he furnish the explanations 
of illustrations required, and that by questioning he 
discover whether he has been pouring water into a sieve 
or into a bucket. He has also to exercise a wise dis- 
crimination as to what portions of the given lesson he 
can afford to dwell“upon. Sometimes there are ques- 
tions of archaeology, history, geography, manners and 
customs, which he must touch upon, but never to the 
overlooking of more important things. For example, 
it is well to know something of the disputed question 
whether Christ was transfigured on Mount Tabor or on 
a spur of Hermon, but what folly could be greater than 
to spend most of the hour upon such a point? The two 
great things before the teacher when preparing to meet a 
class in Scripture study are (1) What does this passage of 
the Word mean? and then (2) What does itteach? These 
questions embrace all that need occupy the thoughtful 
student. To answer them satisfactorily involves inves- 
tigation and reflection as well as devout and earnest 
prayer. To get the full sense of a passage, no more and 
no less, and to feel reasonably sure of it, and then to 
ascertain exactly what it teaches, either expressly or by 
fair implication, to rise fromm the particular to the gen- 
eral, to deduce from each statement its various applica- 
tions, is no child’s play. Still less is it an easy matter 
to select from various contributions what is really perti- 
nent, certainly true, and justly prominent, and then to 
state this so clearly, so simply, so naturally, so earnestly, 
that the class can hardly failto take it in. Sometimes 
we are impatiently reminded that, after all, what the true 
teacher seeks after is the conversion of the soul, and it 
is implied that such toil as has been mentioned is aside 
from the main issue. But this isa gross error. True, 
the conversion of the soul is the aim, but the means of 
reaching that aim need to be carefully looked after. The 
one instrument recognized in the Bible, and in all the 
church’s experience, is the divine Word. The teacher 
teaches carefully and anxiously, hoping and praying that 
the Holy Spirit will open the scholars’ hearts to give heed 
to the word spoken. The only conversion that is worth 
having is that which comes from the incorruptible seed of 
the Word. Besides, often the scholars are already in full 
communion with the church. In this case the object 
sought is to render them more intelligent, steadfast, and 
consistent in their Christian life, and more useful in such 
methods as are open to them. And for both these ends 
they need to have their minds richly stored with divine 
truth. This is the nutriment of their growth, the 
measure of their progress. 


8. Again, teaching is an imitation of Christ. In the 
“ Laws of Manu ” it is said that “a teacher isthe image 
of a divine being,” but what the early Hindoos thus finely 
conceived is actually verified in the religion of Jesus. 
We read (Mark 10: 1) that our Lord, “as he was wont, 
taught them again.” It was not an occasional thing, 
but a habit. So far as we know, whenever he opened 
his mouth it was to teach. And herein his people are 
to be like him. His great work was that of atonement, 
the reconciliation of sinful mento God. In this he has 
had no follower as he had no partner. Alone he trod 
the winepress, and of the people there was none with 
him. But his prophetic function is communicable, at 
least in its lower forms. He is the teacher; never man 
spake like this man. Such instruction is unique in the 
world’s history. He spoke with authority, not the scornful 
arrogance and conceit of purblind dogmatists, but with 
the serene conviction belonging to one who knew he had 
the truth with no mixture of error, and whose lips were 
a perfect medium for the utterance of perfect wisdom. 
But quite apart from those features of his composite per- 
sonality, his stainless humanity, and his intuitive appre- 
hension of all truth, which are and ever will be unap- 
proachable, there are traits of his methods as recorded 
that we may reasonably make our model He was 
faithful, declaring the whole counsel of God. There is 
far more in his words about the wrath to come than in 
those of any apostle. It needed loving lips to state 
with due effect the fearful wages of ain. And if he shrank 
not from speaking of the undying worm and the un- 
quenchable fire, the gentlest of his followers may rever- 
ently repeat what he said. His wisdom appears in the 
appropriateness of all his utterances, which wore always 











suited exactly to the time, place and circumstances, ne 

matter what the subject or the occasion. The oft-forgotten 

statement, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 

ye cannot bear them now ” (John 16: 12), explains much 

of his reticence, and gives a most useful hint to all his 

successors. Nor was he ashamed to repeat the same 
things from time to time, as we have a right to infer 
from what the harmonists tell us in explanation of the 
fact that an utterance of Christ is given by one evangelist 
in one connection, and by anotherin another. Incessant 
novelty is as much a foe to sound learning as uniform 

monotony. If young people are to learn at all, they 
must hear the same things very often. The character of 
Christ’s illustrations is suggestive. Not only the object- 
teaching, as when he set a little child in the midst of 
the disciples, or, towel-girded, washed their feet, but the 
simple comparisons drawn from the field, the garden, 
the seaside, household experience, the sports of children, 
or the sun in the heavens, set forth how nature is to be 
made subservient to grace. Still more the tenderness of 
his dealing, as, for example, when once stirred to anger 
at the cruelty of those who would have stood in the 
way of acripple’s restoration, it is said that he “ was 
grieved withal” at their hardheartedness—the two 
emotions coexisting in his breast, gives a full pattern of 
the especial grace which underlies all successful religious 
teaching—the love that beareth all things and hopeth 
all things. 

Now every Sunday-school teacher so far as he is 
faithful to his office takes up and continues the work of 
the Great Teacher. He does in his sphere just as Christ 
did in his. I once heard a missionary who had lived in 
India say of the Brahmins, “ You have seen the little 
daguerreotype likenesses, small as your thumb-nail, and 
sold for a shilling: now every Brahmin is a shilling 
daguerreotype of the devil.” How true this may be I 
cannot say, but the reversed application of the saying 
is certainly accurate. Every faithful Sunday-school 
teacher is a shilling likeness of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
The distance between the two is faintly expressed by a 
tallow dip compared to the midday sun; but it is the 
same light that comes from the burning wick and from 
the king of day. The immeasurable difference, after 
all, is only one of degree. And no man should allow 
himself to think lightly of that work which makes him 
tread in the footsteps of his exalted Lord. 

Now, if there be any truth in what has been said, it 
should animate to earnest and diligent effort. If the 
teacher’s office is so identified with our faith and its 
Author, and is so lofty in its character and its aims, 
surely it is well worth while to labor, to think, to study, 
and to pray, in order to fill it properly. The best stim- 
ulus to zeal and perseverance comes from a perception 
of the work itself. And, on the other hand, here is the 
best cure for a despondent spirit. Often the most 
earnest endeavors seem to be fruitless, and lips unbidden 
take up the old complaint, “ Who hath believed our 
message?” Even admitting the worst view of the case, 
is it not better to fail in such a cause than to have stayed 
idle in the vineyard? And was not the apostle a sweet 
savour unto God (2 Cor. 2: 15) in his failures as well 
as his successes? If again and again the Master was 
unsuccessful, shall we make outcry because the reaping 
does not at once follow the sowing? 





WHAT ORIENTALS MEAN BY 
“THE WAY.” 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Many a word in our English Bible, even while eor- 
rectly translated from the original Hebrew or Greek, 
fails to convey its real meaning to the ordinary reader, 
through a lack of understanding of its primal Oriental 
tigurativeness. Most words are, in a sense, figurative; 
and a full comprehension of their applied meaning is 
dependent on a recognition of the figure contained in 
each word, and a perception of the application of that 
figure in the word’s common, or in its particular, uses. 

A good illustration of this truth is furnished in the 
word “ Way,” as it is variously employed in the Old 
Testament and in the New. The primitive meaning of 
both the Hebrew word (derekh) and the Greek word 
(hodos), which are commonly the biblical equivalents of 
the English word “ way,” is “road,” or “ trodden path,” 
or “highway.” Yet, it is evident from the context that 
the applied meaning of this term is quite different in dif- 
ferent connections. In some instances, it clearly refers 


to a well-defined and specific road, or thoroughfare ; as, 
“the Way of Shur” (Gen. 16:7), “the Way of Eph- 
rath” (Gen. 48: 7), “the King’s Way” (Num. 20: 17), 
“the Way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza” 


(Acta 8; 26), Again, it indicates s simple direction; as, 
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“the way df the East” (Ezek. 43:2). Again, in its 
plural form, it corresponds with methods, or practices; 
as,“ Envy thou not the oppressor, and choose none of 
his ways” (Prov. 3:81), “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways” (Prov. 6:6). Again, it seems to 
apply immediately to a series of events; as, “ Remember 
all the way which the Lord thy God led thee, these forty 
years” (Deut. 8: 2-4), Again, it seems to be equivalent 
to a course of life; as, “ Jeroboam returned not from his 
evil way” (1 Kings 13: 88), “Josiah . . . walked in all 


-the way of David” (2 Kings 22: 1, 2), “See if there be 


any wicked way in me” (Pasa. 139: 24), Again, it 
apparently includes the idea of a religious course, or 
system; as, ‘What hast thou to do with the way of 
Egypt? ... What hast thou to do with the way of 
Assyria?” (Jer. 2: 18), “We know that thou... of a 
truth teachest the way of God” (Mark 12: 14), “ They 
. +» + expounded unto him the way of God more care- 
fully’ (Acts 18: 26), “There arose no small stir con- 
cerning the way” (Acts 19: 23). Yet, again, there are 
many instances where the use of the term seems to cover 
two or more of these different meanings, and even then 
it is ambiguous through its indefiniteness, .To gain light 
on these apparent discrepancies, it is needful to go back 
to the Oriental idea of a road, or highway, as explana- 
tory of the figure which is involved in all the biblical 
uses of the word “ way.” 

The ancient Oriental idea of a road, an idea which 
still has large prominence in the East, is of the highway 
of aking. Roads were originally built by the king, and 
for the king; and they were kept in repair, or put in 
repair, according to the king’s need of them. Roads 
had their incidental advantages for the king’s subjects; 
but only by the king’s grace. This Oriental idea of a 
highway affects all Oriental uses of the term road, or 
way, or highway. 

One of the earliest historic mentions of royal road- 
building, is in the Egyptian records of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, where Setee I., the father of Rameses II, (the 
Pharaoh who oppressed the Hebrews), built a road over 
the desert into the gold-mines of Upper Egypt and 
Nubia, making it available by sinking wells, or cisterns, 
along the route, The road which both Setee I. and 
Rameses I[. took on their warlike journeys into Syria, 
was known as the Royal Road, or the Pharonic Road; 
and the same road was later known as “Sikkeh es-Sool- 
tanieh,” or the SultAn’s Road. 


Among the reported wonders wrought by Semiramis, 
in the earlier days of the Babylonian empire, is the 
building of a royal road through Media. Diodorus says, 
that on her march over a rough and precipitous moun- 
tain country in that direction, “she became ambitious... 
at once to make a deathless memorial of herself, and at 
the same time to make for herself a road | hodos, a way| 
which would be a shorter cut. Therefore, she digged 
down the crags and filled up the hollow places, and so 
prepared a road which was more expeditious, and which 
was of great cost. And until now it is called from her 
[the Road] of Semiramis, ., . After these things she 
went through Persia, and every other land which she 
ruled throughout Asia, And everywhere digging through 
the mountains and the steep rocks, she prepared roads 
at great expense.” Thus in the earliest empire of history 
(see Gen. 10: 8-10), the symbol of royal greatness was royal 
road building. In ancient Persia, again, as Herodotus 
informs us, Darius established a Royal "oad, from Susa 
to Sardis, in order to secure rapidity of communication in 
the transmission of his orders to the provincial governors. 
This road was more than fifteen hundred miles long, 
or a journey, by horses, of ninety days. Along its route 
were post-houses and relays of horses for the accommo- 
dation of his couriers or caravanseries, “ Inns were to 
be found at every station; bridges or ferries were estab- 
lished upon all the streams; guard-houses occurred here 
and there, and the whole route was kept secure from the 
brigands who infested the empire.” This Highway of 
the King was of no small value to the ordinary traveler, 
with its privileges and its protection; although its pro- 
prietorship and its primal purpose were exclusively the 
king's. One of the great projects of Alexander the 
Great, in contemplation at the time of his death, “ was 
the construction of a road all along the northern coast 
of Africa, as far as the pillars of Herakles.” 

The chief road through ancient Edom, as also through 
the Jand of the Amorites, in the days of Moses, 
waa known as the Kiog's Way; and permission for 
strangers to pass over it must be sought of the King 
(Num. 20: 1417; 21: 21-283). The Israelites were 
directed to build roads, or highways, through the Land 
of Vromise, when they should have it in possession ; 
roada which shonid be counted as the Lord's Highways 
to the appointed Cities of Refuge (Deut. 19:1-3). Jose- 


+ form: “ Buy your mules, get ready your provision, and 





phus tells us that Solomon made a finished and substan- 
tial stone causeway along the roads which led to his | 
royal city; not only to render those roads easy of travel, 
but “to manifest the grandeur of his riches and govern- 
ment,” 

Even all the great roads of the Roman Empire, which 
held the civilized world in a network, were designed and 
built as royal roads, as roads of empire; built first as 
military roads, and kept in repair primarily as a means 
of governing. “It was not until the Romans had 
engaged in comparatively distant wars, with the Sam- 
nites and Italionote Greeks,” says an authority on Roman 
antiquities, “that the necessity of keeping up regular 
and secure communication with the armies became im- 
perative; and accordingly, about the middle of the fifth 
century [B. C.] they appear to have ¢ommenced upon a 
large scale the construction of those great military roads 
(vie militares) which have proved some of the most 
enduring monuments of their greatness.” And this was 
but a Roman adaptation of the Oriental idea of roads 
and road-making, in an empire which was both Eastern 
and Western in its scope. 

The making of a road in the East is hardly more im- 
portant than its re-making; and both the preparing and 
the repairing of the roads are by the king or for the king. 
In the mountain regions, the washing of the hillsides by 
the heavy winter rains destroys, each year, a large por- 
tion of the best laid roads. In the desert regions the 
shifting sands, and in the more fertile regions the abun- 
dant growth of weeds and shrubbery, make Eastern roads 
well-nigh impassable, unléss care is exercised for their 
frequent or special clearing. 

From the Talmud and other rabbinical writings, we 
learn that each year a new order was issued, on the first 
of the month Adar, for the inspection and repairing of 
the roads leading to Jerusalem, as well as those leading 
to the Cities of Refuge. The branches of all trees which 
bordered a road must be cut off at a height sufficient to 
permit a camel with his rider to pass under it, without 
danger of such a calamity as Absalom’s (2 Sam. 18: 7), 
Aud the balconies and other projections of houses aloag 
the line must conform to the same rule, with the farther 
limitation, that they should not darken the street by 
their shadows. And these were the royal requirements 
for the preservation and annual repairing of the royal 
roads of the Land of Jehovah. 

In many parts of the East the ancient roads were pre- 
pared or repaired only at the special call of the king, for 
his special] service on an exceptional occasion. ‘“ Even 
as it is written in Isaiah the prophet: 


‘Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy way [thy road]; 
The voice of one crying: 


In the wilderness, make ye ready the way [the road] of the 
Lord, 
Make his paths straight.’” 


Bruce, the famous African traveler, tells of a custom of 
the king of Abyssinia, in making ready for one of his 
military campaigns, which illustrates this Oriental] call 
for the preparation of the road for the coming of the 
king. The first proclamation goes out through the king’s 
dominions, announcing his proposed movement, in this 


pay your servants; for after such a day, they that seek 
me here shall not find me.” Then, a little later there 
follows another proclamation; “ Cut down the kantuffa 
in the four quarters of the world; for I do not know 
where Iam going.” This “ kantuffa,” is a troublesome 
thorn-iree, which impedes the progress of a march, by 
catching at the clothing of the rider, or by scratching 
and stinging his flesh. Bruce adds, that on one occasion 
when the king’s outer robe was torn from him by a 
branch of the kantuffa, as he was on a march, the king 
sent immediately for the “‘shum,” or local ruler, of the 
district, and had both him and his son executed by 
hanging from that kantuffa tree which they had neg- 
lected to cut down according to the requiremeuts of the 
king’s proclamation. Any one who has been compelled 
to push his way on horseback through the sharp thistle 
bushes, or the masses of the prickly pear along some of 
the lowland roads of Palestine, will appreciate the feel- 
ings of the king of Abyssinia, even if he does not alto- 
gether approve the vigorous retaliatory measures of that 
king. 

Frequent illustrations of the old-time methods in the 
East, of making ready the roads for a sovereign’s pas- 
sage, are furnished in. the records of observers in Ori- 
ental lands, Dr, William M. Thomson says: “ When 
Ibrahim Pasha proposed to visit certain places on Leba- 
non, the emeers and sheikbs sent forth a general procla- 
mation, somewhat in the style of Isaiah’s exhortation to 





all the inhabitants, to assembie along the proposed route, 


and prepare the way before him. The same was done 
in 1845, on a grand scale, when the present sultan visited 
Brusa. The stones were gathered out, crooked places 
straightened, and rough ones made level and smooth, 
I had the benefit of their labor a few days after his 
majesty’s visit.” Similar work was performed at many 
points, in the Holy Land, in 1861-62, when the Prince of 
Wales was to be a royal visitor there. And again, in 
1881, I enjoyed the gain of improved roads prepared for 
the Archduke of Austria, in whose track I fullowed. 

From the Oriental idea of a road or highway as the 
peculiar possession of a king, to be always at his disposal 
and for his service, and to be made ready and kept in 
order at his call, there seems to have come the common 
term “ King’s road,” as applicable toa public highway, in 
more or less of the European countries. And the same 
idea gives color to all the uses of the term “road” or 
“way” when applied to a course of conduct or to a 
system of religious truth, 

To the Oriental mind, a road, a way, the king’s high- 
way, includes primarily the idea of a kingdom; of a 
kingdom planned and a kingdom controlled; again, it 
includes the idea of a personal sovereign; of a sovereign 
whose plan is back of that highway, and whose pur- 
pose is before it; yet again it includes the idea of the 
king’s commandment, in the building of that road and 
in the keeping of it in repair; of a sure course to one’s 
destination by means of that road; of safety while on 
that road; of duties which grow out of being on the line 
of that road; of the duty of watching for the king’s com- 
ing, and of making the road ready for his passage; of the 
duty of following in the train and in the.service of the 
king, when he is moving along that road. And this 
covers everything that we understand by the way of 
duty, the way of privilege, the way of safety, in our 
moral and spiritual life course; the way, or the road, 
which God has planned and provided for the control of, 
and as a means of intercommunication throughout, his 
kingdom ; for the progress of his own providential move- 
ments, and along which he would have his servants to 
advance, or to stand, at his call. 


This idea of a road as the highway of God’s kingdom, 
shows itself all along in the Bible record. Hardly had 
the Israelites moved out from Egypt to enjoy the privi- 
leges of Jehovah’s kingdom, before.they gave them- 
selves up to the worship of a golden calf, and the Lord’s 
word came to Moses on Mount Sinai (Exod. 32: 7, 8): 
“ Go, get thee down ; for thy people, which thou brought- 
est out of the land of Egypt, have corrupted themselves. 
They have turned aside quickly out of the way which I 
commanded them [out of the highway along which I 
started them].” And, again and again, fidelity to God’s 
service is spoken of, as continuing in “the way which 
the Lord thy God commanded thee to walk in.” (See, 
for example, Deut. 13:5; 31:29; Judges 2: 22; 2 Kings 
21:22; Jer. 5: 4, 5.) 

And because there are roads, or seeming roads, or 
pathways, which are not the king’s highway, frequent 
mention is made in the Bible of ways of evil, as well as © 
ways of good,—roads within the kingdom which are not 
roads of the kingdom; just as there are said to be, in a 
sense, “ gods many and lords many,” while “there is no 
God but one” (1 Cor. 8: 5, 6),—false gods which are no 
gods ; roads which are no roads. “ ‘here is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man; but the end thereof are the 
ways of death ” (Prov. 14:12; 16: 25), “ Enter not into 
the path of the wicked; and go not in the way of evil 
men. ... The way of the wicked is as darkness; they 
know not at what they stumble” (Prov. 4: 14,19). “The 
way of transgressors is hard” (Prov. 13:15). “ The way 
of the sloth{ul man is as an hedge of thorns; but the 
way of the righteous is made plain” (Prov, 15: 19), 
“Thus saith the Lord, Behold I set before you the way 
of life, and the way of death” (Jer. 21:8). “ Wide is 
the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruc- 
tion. . . . Narrow is the gate, and straitened the way, 
that leadeth unto life” (Matt. 7: 13,14). And this view 
of the possibility of being out of the way while in a way, 
gives added force to the cry of the Psalmist: “ Teach me 
thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path” (Psa, 
27:11). “Teach me thy way, O Lord, {and} I will: 
walk in thy truth” (Psa. 86:11). It also gives added 
preciousness to the Lord’s assurance to those who trust 
in him: “ And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to 
the right hand, and when ye turn to the leit” (lsa, 
30: 21). 

What light all this throws on the Old Testament 
prophecies concerning the Messiah and the Messianic 
kingdom! And how it clears up the New Testament 
references to Christ as the Way, and again to Christi- 
anity as the Way of Christ! When the old kingdoms 
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of Judah and of Israel were failing, or had already 
passed away, the Lord’s promise was that a new King- 
dom should be established, and a new King should come 
to reign gloriously in that Kingdom. The sign of that 
Kingdom was similar to the sign of the ancient kingdoms 
of Egypt and of Babylon, and of Persia; a highway 
should be builded in advance of the King’s coming, and 
that highway shou!d be extended and established for the 
benefit of all the subjects of the King. 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 

Saith your God. 

Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, 

That her warfare is accomplished. .. . 

The voice of him that crieth: 

In the wilderness prepare ye the Way of the Lord, 

Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 

Every valley shall be exalted, 

And every mountain and bill shall be made low; 

And the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 

plain, 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed ; 

And all tlesh shall see it together; 

For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it’’ (Isa. 40: 1-5). 
“ And I will make all my mountains a Way, 

And my highways shall be exalted” (isa. 49 : 11). 
“For in the wilderness shall waters break out, 

And streams in the desert. ... 

And a highway shall be there, and a Way, 

And it shall be called The Way of holiness ; 

The unclean shall not pass over it, but it shall be for those: 

The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein. 

No lion shall be there. ... 

But the redeemed shall walk there’”’ (Isa. 35 : 6-9). 


“Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall pre- 
pare the Way before me” (Mal.3:1). And so on in 
repeated and remembered prophecy, until John the 
Baptist came “ preaching in the wilderness of Judza, 
and saying, Repent ye; for the Kingdom of heaven is at 
hand;” and his voice was recognized as 

“The voice of one crying: 

In the wilderness, make ye ready the Way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight” (Matt. 3; 1-3). 

Then came Jesus, saying explicitly of himself: “T] 
am the Way....No one cometh unto the Father but 
by me” (John 14:6). And after this the Messiah's 
kingdom, the Messiah’s cause, the Messiah’s service, 
and the Messiah himself, were frequently spoken of by 
his followers and by his enemies as The Way. Even 
the chief priests and the scribes said craftily to Jesus: 
“Thou... teachest the Way of God truly” (Luke 
20:21). Paul said of his earlier zeal against Chris- 
tianity: “1 persecuted this Way unto the death ” (Acts 
22:4). And at Ephesus Paul found some who “ were 
hardened and disobedient, speaking evil of the Way 
before the multitude” (Acts 19:9). Again the appeal 
came to the Hebrews of old as it comes to all of us to- 
day: “ Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter 
into the holy place by the blood of Jesus, by the Way 
which he dedicated for us, a new and living Way,.. 
let us draw near with a true heart in fulness of faith ” 
(Heb, 10: 19, 22). 

The fulness and the force of the Oriental figure of 
The Way once recognized by the reader of our English 
Bible, its various and varying applications throughout 
the Old Testament and the New are simple and evident, 
and always to the advantage of the truth. The Book 
written by Orientals, primarily for Orientals, must be 
read in the light of Oriental modes of thought and speech, 
in order to be best understood and appreciated. 





CHRIST PRAYING FOR US. 
BY IDA HINMAN. 


“Yes; but, my dear child, the blessed Saviour has 
prayed for you a great deal more than I ever shall.” 

These words were the response of Bishop Simpson, on 
one occasion, to a young lady, who came to him in much 
distress of mind, and asked him to pray for her. Is there 
not in the bishop’s wordsa truth for every human being? 
What earthly friend has prayed for us as has the blessed 
Saviour? He ever liveth to make intercession for us, 
He is our constant advocate at the throne of God. If any 
one is so alone in this world as to have no earthly friend 
to send up a petition to heaven for him; yet need he not 
feel forsaken, for here is a friend who without intermis- 
sion makes intercession for him. It is well if we haye 
earthly friends who can pray us; but what are the com- 
bined prayers of all earthly friends, the greatest and the 
best, when compared with the constant pleadings of 
our Lord? 

We must not forget our Lord’s relationship to our- 
selves. Though God’s Son, he is our brother. Thus he 
ia the connecting link between humanity and God, the 





mean without which these two extremes would not be 
brought together. Were it not for him, there would be no 
intercourse between the Almighty and us. Notice, also, 
how entirely Christ belongs to his brethren in this world. 
Whatever else in heaven does or does not belong to us, 
Christ certainly does. It seems as if his existence was 
just for us. His life in heaven now is for us, as was his 
life in this world. When it was necessary for our salva- 
tion for him to leave heaven, he did so. For us, he bore 
the separation from his Father’s face and from the 
heavenly glory ; exchanged the associations of the pure 
and the holy for a life among the unholy and the 
impure, never flinching from those associations which 
must have been most repellent to his infinitely pure 
nature. We do not know the mystery of his existence 
amongst us ; but we know that he gave up much —infi- 
nitely much— for our sakes, and that only eternity will 
be able to tell the wonders of that self-sacrificing Love, 
which, being in the form of God, thought not that high 
condition a thing to be grasped, but gave it all up freely 
for us. 

Think what it would be for those of us who have been 
reared in refined Christian homes, accustomed to the 
society of the cultured and to those luxuries which wealth 
bestows, to leave it all for a life of toil and poverty, not 
knowing where to lay one’s head, and for associations 
the most degrading, with people of low life and low 
morals. This would be a contrast to present life, but 
not so great a contrast as that which the change from 
heaven to earth was, for our Saviour. Yet he endured 
it all for our sakes. He lived his thirty-three years in 
this world, subject to the same laws and temptations 
as we, and that for our example; and then he died for 
us, that God might pardon us; and for us he ascended 
into heaven, and ever livethe Why? Oh, wondrous 
thought! he ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
Even the glory of heaven cannot take his attention from 
this world. When his earthly work for us was finished, 
his heavenly work, that of prayer for us, began. And 
it will never cease until the last redeemed soul shall 
have passed into his everlasting home. 





HELPING THE WICKED ONE. 
BY MISS ANNIE E. WILSON. 


Walking by the wayside, home from church, along 
the smooth, broad pavement of the city, the whole 
family moves along together, the mother feeling very 
complacent in her handsome silk and‘ new bonnet, and 
the father stepping quite proudly beside his pretty wife. 

The young people have all been dutifully drilled to 
go to church with their parents, unless they have some 
good excuse for staying at home. So they are all here, 
except the eldest daughter, whose new dress was not 
quite finished, though the sewing girl worked hard on it 
until late Saturday evening. Little five-year-old Emma 
holds her father’s hand; George, next older, walks 
beside his mother; while two bright, intelligent misses 
of ten and twelve, follow in their parents’ footsteps. 
Lily, the elder, looks serious and quiet. Some good 
seed, perchance, has found a tender, moist spot in her 
young heart, and may take root and bring forth fruit to 
the glory of God. 

Alas! the mother’s voice breaks heedlessly in upon the 
sober thoughts of the child: “ Don’t you think Mr. —— 
is failing very much? he does not preach near so well 
as he did at first,—do you think he does? There was not 
a thing in that sermon to-day. I could not keep mysel! 
awake all I could do, and you did not try, you were fast 
asleep before he was half through.” 

Both laughed as if it was a very amusing thing to 
throw contempt on a man’s faithful, earnest labor. 

“Tt certainly was a poor sermon ; but he may not have 
been feeling very well, I believe he was sick the other 
day,” remarked the father. 

“But I don’t think a minister has any business to 
preach unless he can do it well, so that his congregation 
will enjoy hearing him. Don’t you agree with me, 
Mrs. ——?” she added, as an acquaintance stepped up 
beside her. . 

“Indeed I do,” replied her friend; “I wish we could 
find some one who would give us good sermons all the 
time.” 

“And yet,” mused Lily, “he said he had a message 
from the King of kings, and I thought it was meant for 
me.” 

“But I believe, after all,” continued the mother, “I 
would rather listen to our own minister than to that 
little fellow he had preaching for him last Suiday; his 
gestures were as awkward as a school-boy’s, and his 
whining voice made me so nervous I could scarcely sit 
still.” 





“And he,” thought Lily, “told us he was an ambas- 
sador for Christ.” 

“T couldn’t sit still either,” said little Emma. 

“No, you never do,” replied the mother carelessly, 

“T liked the young preacher best,” spoke up Master 
George, “ because he did not preach so long.” 

“Well,” questioned Lily in her heart, “if father and 
mother, who are Christians, see no good in the sermons, 
why need I disturb myself; surely, if they believed what 
the preacher said, they would talk to me about it some- 
times. I reckon it will be time enough for me to think 
about being a Christian when I am grown.” 

Ah! whither had the good seed gone? Had not the 
parents, her own father and mother, played the part of 
the Evil One in taking away the word out of her heart, 
lest she should believe and be saved? And who can 
calculate the number of souls that have been lost, turned 
out of the way, by just such thoughtless criticisms on 
the way home from church, or even at any time? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 





UNCLE BEN ON GROWING. 


BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


“ Here, youngster, if there isn’t any hurry, beara hand 
a minute, will ye?” shouted Uncle Ben, as Sam was 
passing his gate. The boys all called him Uncle Ben, 
for he was an old sea-captain turned farmer, and every 
boy of them longed to be just like him. 

“What's the matter, Uncle Ben? I ain’t in any 
hurry,” answered Sam. 

“ Let me toss you up aloft then. This’ere vine hain’t 
no notion o’ climbing up to the mast-head, but I've got 
a notion it shall. Dll histeye. Therenow! You stand 
there on the roof, and hold it up so, while I lash it to 
the mast.” 

“ Don’t I wish I was tall as you, Uncle Ben!” And 
Sam looked on admiringly as the old sailor stretched up 
his tall figure to tie the vine. “I don’t see’s I'm ever 
goin’ to grow. All the rest of the boys are growing, 
though.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, boy,” said Uncle Ben. “TI ain’t 
so powerful tall myself, but then I didn’t grow in a 
minute. Besides, what’s the matter with your pants? 
I should say you’d been growing since those were made, 
Why, your feet are reaching down as if they were feel- 
ing for anchorage far below ; and as for your hands—why, 
they hang ’most a fathom out of your jacket sleeves. I 
guess there’s some hopes o’ you growing, so don’t be 
discouraged.” 

“1 don’t see’s I grow a bit, Uncle Ben. That's only 
because my clo’es are shrinking, I guess. Any way, I 
wish I could grow up all ina night like Jonah’s gourd, 
and he as tail as you are all of a sudden.” 

“ There, that vine’s all right now,” said Uncle Ben; 
“so down with ye again, my boy. Now, look here; I 
want to say a word to ye about this growing business. 
You'd like to grow up like Jonah’s gourd, you say. Did 
you ever think of it, how that gourd wasn’t good for any- 
thing after that first day? In fact, when Jonah wanted 
to sit down and cool off under the shadow of it, to be 
sure, it wasn’t there. It had all perished, the Bible 
says, just because of a little worm that killed it. Now, 
[ tell ye, boy, there’s something that’s,a great deal bet- 
ter than growing tall, and that is, growing good. Don’t 
let any worms of bad habits get in to eat out the right 
thoughts and right wishes which the Holy Spirit puts 
into your heart. There’s one thing I’ve often noticed, 
and that is, that most things that are good for anything— 
are slow about their growing. Just look at that crop of 
toadstools down there at the foot of the tree. Why! 
there wasn’t one there last night; but now, there they all 
stand, as pert as if they thought a great deal of them- 
selves. But the fact is, they ain’t good for anything,— 
don’t you see? Now, look at thattalioak. Whatanice 
shade it makes for us in hot summer days! And whata 
splendid mainmast it would make. If | wanted to build 
aship, [ should be for cutting it down, and then it would 
help carry me all over the world. That tree’s good for 
something. It might be good for lots of things. But 
how long do you suppose it’s been growing? In the 
first place, the acorn didn’t sprout in one night nor two, 
I don’t know how long it took to make as much show as: 
one toadstool, and pow it’s been growing a hundred 
years or more. I say, boy, don’t be in a hurry to grow, 
tall, but take care to grow so as to be good for something! 
when you are grown up, Who wouldn’t rather be ami 
oak, if it does take a hundred years, than a toadstool or 





a gourd which are good for nothing?” 
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LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, MAY 18, 1884. 
Tire: THE UPROAR AT EPHESUS. 


LESSON 


(Acts 19: 23-41; 20: 1, 2.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


2%. And the same time there 
arose no small stir about that way 


2%. For a certain man named | 24 the Way. 


De-me’tri-us, a silversmith, which 
made silver shrines for Di-an'a, 
brought no small gain unto the 
crafismen ; 


2%. Whom he called together | 25 men; 


with the workmen of like occu- 
pation, and said, Sirs, ye know 
that by this cram we have our 


wealth. 26 we have our wealth And ye 


26, Moreover ye see and hear, 
(joa not alone at Eph’e-sus, but 
almost throughout all A si-a, this 
‘Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that 
they be no gods, which are made 


with hands: 27 with hands: and not only is 


27. So that not only this our 
craft is in danger to be set at 
nought, but also that the temple 
of the great goddess Di-an’a 
should be despised, and her mag- 
nificence should be destroyed, 
whom all A’si-a and the world 
worshippeth. 

28. And when they heard these 
sayings, they were full of wrath, 
and cried out, saying, Great is 
Di-an’a of the E-phe’si-ans. 

29. And the whole city was 
filled with confusion ; and having 
caught Ga‘ius and Ar-is-tar’chus, 
men of Mac-e-do’ni-a, Paul's com- 
panions in travel, they rushed 
witb one accord into the theatre. 

30. And when Paul would have 
entered in unto the people, the 
disciples suffered him not. 

31. And certain of the chief of 
A’si-a, which were his friends, 
sent unto him, desiring Aim that 
he would not adventure himself 
into the theatre. 

82. Some therefore cried one 
thing, and some another; for the 
assembly was confused; and the 
more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together. 

38. And they drew Al-ex-an’der 
out of the multitude, the Jews 
putting him forward. And Al-ex- 
ander beckoned with the hand, 
and would have made his defence 
unto the people. 

34. But when they knew that he 
was a Jew, all with one voice 
about the space of two hours cried 
out, Great ts Di-an’a of the E-phe’- 
si-ans, 

35. And when the townclerk 
had appeased the people, he said, 

Ye men of Eph’e-sus, what man is 
there that knoweth not how that 
the city of the E-phe’si-ans ts a 
worshipper ef the great goddess 
Di-an'a, and of the tmage which 
fell down from Ju'pi-ter? 

36. Seeing then that these things 
cannot be spoken against, ye 
Ought to be quiet, and to do 
nothing rashly. 

37, For ye have brought hither 
these men, which are neither rob- 

bers of churches, nor yet blas 
phemers of your goddess. 

88. Wherefore if De-me‘tri-us, 
and the crafiamen which are 

with him, have a matter against 
any man, the law is open, and 

there are deputies: let them in- 

plead one another. 
39. But if ye inquire any thing 


23 and 


HELPS. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION, 


about that time there 
arose no small stir concerning 
For a certain man 
named Demetrius, a silver- 
smith, *which made silver 
shrines of ' Diana, brought no 
little business unto the crafts- 
whom he gathered to- 
gether, with the workmen of 
like occupation, and said, Sirs, 
ye know that by this business 


see and hear, that not alone 
at Ephesus, but almost through- 
out all Asia, this Paul hath 
persuaded and turned away 
much people, saying that they 
*be no gods, which are made 


there danger that this our trade 
come into disrepute; but also 
that the temple of the great 
goddess ! Diana be made of no 
account, and that she should 
even be deposed from her 
magnificence, whom all Asia 
and *the world worshippeth. 
28 And when they heard this, 
they were filled with wrath, 
and cried out, saying, Great is 
29 ' Diana of the Ephesians. And 
the city was filled with the con 
fusion; and they rushed with 
one accord into the theatre, 
having seized Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, men of Macedonia, 
Paul's companions in travel. 
30 And when Paul was minded 
to enter in unto the people, 
the disciples suffered him not. 
31 And certain also of the ** chief 
officers of Asia, being his 
friends, sent unto him, and 
besought him not to adven- 
ture himself into the theatre. 
82 Some therefore cried one 
thing, and some another: for 
the assembly was in confu- 
sion; and the more part 
knew not wherefore they 
83 were come together. *And 
they brought Alexander out 
of the multitude, the Jews 
putting him forward. And 
Alexander beckoned with the 
hand, and would have made 
a defence unto the people. 
8 But when they perceived 
that he was a Jew, all with 
one voice about the space of 
two hours cried out, Great 
is 'Diana of the Ephesians. 
385 And when the townclerk had 
quieted the multitude, he 
saith, Ye men of Ephesus, 
what man is there who know- 
eth not how that the city of 
the Ephesians is temple-keep- 
er of the great ' Diana, and of 
the image which fell down 
36 from ‘Jupiter? Seeing then 
that these things cannot be 
gainsaid, ye ought to be quiet, 
87 and to do nothing rash. For 
ye have brought Aither these 
men, which are neither rob- 
bers of temples nor blasphe- 
88 mers of our goddess. If there- 

fore Demetrius, and the crafts. 

men that are with him, have 

& matter against any man, 

*the courts are open, and 

there are proconsuls. let them 
$39 accuse one another. 





concerning other matters, it 
shall be determined in a lawful 
assembly. 

40. For we are in danger to be 
called in question for this day's 
uproar, there being no cause 
whereby we may give an account 
of this concourse. 

41. And when he had thus spok- 
en, he dismissed the assembly. 

1, And after the uproar was 
ceased, Paul called unto him the 
disciples, and embraced them, and 
departed fer to go into Mace- 
do’ni-a. 

2. And when he had gone over 
those parts, and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into 
Greece, 





ye seek anything about other 
matters, it shall be settled in 
#0 the regular assembly. 


41 And when he had thus spoken 
he dismissed the assembly. 


the disciples and 





1Qr. Artemis. Gr. the imAadited earth, 8G@r. Asiarchs, *Or, And 
some of the multitude are Alewander *Or, heaven *Or, court ws eee as Ree Pee, 
a man renderings : V. ta, who intend which ; Eeiber conan... 


oie: 
officers he 


tation, he came inte Greece. 


But if 


For 
indeed we are in danger to 
be ‘accused concerning this 
day's riot, there being no 
cause fer #: and as touching 
it we shall not be able to 
give account of this concourse. 


1 And after the uproar was 
ceased, Paul having sent for 
exhorted 
them, took leave of them, and 
departed for to go into Mace- 
2donia. And when he had 
gone through those parts, and 
had given them much exhor- 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Dutles and Privileges of Discipleship. 
Lesson Topic: Prevailing over Turbulent Opposition. 


1. The Rabble Aroused, vs. 23-27. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 The Rabble Raving, vs. 28-34. 

3. The Rabble Quieted, vs. 36-41, 1, 2. 
GoLpEN Text: Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
vmagine a vain thing #—Psa. 2: 1. 





Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—Acts 19: 23-41; 20: 1,2. Opposition to the Way at Ephesus. 

T. ~Exod. 32. 1-10. Opposition to the Way at Mount Sinai. 

W.—Luke 4: 16-32. Gpposition to the Way at Nazareth, 

T. ~—Luke 20; 1-8. Opposition te the Way at Jerusalem. 

F, —Mark 13: 1-13. Opposition to the Way foretold. 

$.—Jer. 10: 1-12. Opposition to the Way denounced. 

$.—John |2: 37-50. Opposition to the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE RABBLE AROUSED. 
1. Excitement Concerning the Truth; 
There arose no small stir concerning the Way. 
If he found any that were of the way (Acts 9: 2). 
And expounded unto him the way of God (Acts 18 : 26). 
The way of the truth shall be evil spoken of (2 Pet. 2). 
il. Opponents of the Truth: 
Demetrius, a silversmith ... the craftsmen ; whom he brought. 
A merchant, the balances of deceit are in his hand (Hos. 12: 7), 
The merchants of the earth weep and mourn (Rev. 18: 11). 
When her masters saw that their... gain was gone (Acts 16 : 19). 
il. Support of the Truth; 
1, The Teacher. 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people. 
I will tarry at Ephesus... for a great door... is opened (1 Cor. 16:8, 9). 


That dwelt at Ephesus ; ‘and fear fell upon them all (Acts 19; 17), 

And he... received all that went in unto him (Acts 28 ; 30). 
2. The Teaching. 

Saying that they be no gods which are made with hands, 

Their idols are silver ... the work of men’s hands (Psa. 115: 4). 

We know that no idol is anything in the world (1 Cor. " 4). 

In bondage to them which by nature are no gods (Gal. ). 

IV. Danger from the Truth: 
1. To an Evil Business. 

Danger that this our trade come into disrepute. 

The Lord . . . will famish all the gods of the earth (Zeph. 2: 11) 

Turn from these vain things unto the living God (Acts 14 15) 

That they should not worship devils, and the idolsof gold (Rev 9 : 20). 
2. To a Heathen Goddess, 

That the great goddess Diana . . . should even be deposed. 

The :dols he shall utterly abolish (Isa. 2: 18). 

I will do judgment upon the graven images of Babylon (Jer. 51 : 47). 

1. If Demetrius makes silver images and Paul preaches against 
idolatry, there is bound to be a struggle between them 

2. If Demetrius can summon a few congenial spirits—crafismen 

who work very little with their hands and very mueh with their 
mouths—the struggl @ may grow to an uproar. 

. If Demetrius and his congenial spirits can get the attention of 

the city rabble, the uproar may attain to the dignity of a riot. 

If Demetrius and his com ions can disguise the demon of 

selfishness by calling it *t oddess Diana,” or “ Public Wel- 

4 fare,” or the “ Cause of J ustioe, they will inevitably do so. 

5. If Demetrius, the demagogue, makes a 5) speech, he usually manu. 
factures his facts to order. The idea of “all Asia and the world” 
worshiping Diana! 


Il. THE RABBLE RAVING. 

I. An Angry Multitude: 

When they heard this, they were filled with wrath. 

The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved (Psa. 46 

Why did the Gentiles rage, and the peoples (Acts 4: 25). 

The devil is gone down... having great wrath (Rev. 12:12). 

ll. A Contused City: 

And the city was filled with the confusion. 

They troubled the multitude and the rulers of the city (Acts 17; 8). 
When he was come .. all the city was stirred (Matt. 21 : 10). 

ill, An Attempted Subduing: 
Paul was minded... 
The king said . 


> @ 


the disciples suffered ig not, 

. 1 will surely go forth (2 Sam. 18 

But the ple answered, Thou shalt not go forth ‘a en 18 : 8). 
I beseech thee, give me leave to speak (ACts 21 : 39). 


IV. A Deteated Disciple : 
When they percewed that he was a Jew, all. .. cried out. 


They ... called on the name of Baal from eames (1 Ki 18 : 26). 

And they worshiped the dragon (Rev. 13 : - 

1. When the mob rushes out to wreak = vengeance on somebody, 

it usually catches the wrong man. 

When the mob can agree on a common cry, the riotous element 

is much strengthen 

. When the mob is thoroughly, wild) 7 unreasonably mad, it isa 

needless risk for Paul to go in unto 

When the mob howls the loudest, its members usually have the 

least possible idea what they are howling about. 

Ww — the mob knows why it came together, it is wiser than most 

mobs are. 

When the mob finds out that Alexander is a Jew, or for any other 

reason is Unpepees, his eloquence is useless. 

. When the mob has spent two or three hours in yelling itself 
hoarse, thén there may possibly be a chance for the town-clerk 
or somebody else to make himself heard. 


Ill. THE RABBLE QUIETED. 
1. The Worship of the Ephesians: 

The city of Ephesus is temple-keeper .. . of the image that fell. 
The working of Satan with all power and signs (2 Thess. 2 : 9), 
Giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils (1 ‘Tim. 4:1). 
Jupiter, whose temple was before the city (Acts 14 : 13). 

Ul. The Duty of the Ephesians: 
1. To be Quiet. 

Seeing then that these things cannot be gainsdid, ... be quiet. 
Go not forth .. . to strive, lest thou know not (Prov. 25 : 8). 

In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength (Isa. 30 : 15). 

We command .. . that with quietness they work (2 Thess. 3; 12). 
2. To be Cautious, 

And to do nothing rash, 

He that is hasty of speech exalteth folly (Prov. 14 : 29). 

The discretion of a man deferreth his onfes | (Prov. 19: rt 

Let not thy heart be hasty to utter anyth Eccles. 5 : 

Be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to ae FY (James 1: t9). 

ill, The Mistake of the Ephesians: 
1, In Making Unwarranted Arrests. 
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2. In Usurping the Place of Law. 
If... Demetrius ... hawe a matter... the courts are open. 
Take ye him, and judge him according to your law (John 18: 31). 
Concerning whom, when the accusers stood up (Acts 25: 18). 

8. In Disregarding the Riot Act. 
We are in danger to be accused concerning this day’s riot. 
Wherefore is this noise of the city being in an raw (1 Kings 1: 41.) 
Not during the ~~ lest a tumult arise (Matt. 26 
dings came .. . that all Jerusalem was in ots Bh (Acts 21 : 31). 


IV. The Subduing ot the Ephesians: 

He dismissed the assembly. And after the uproar was ceased. 
Which stilleth the noise... and the tumult of the people (Psa. 65: 7) 
Surely the wrath of man shal! praise thee (Psa. 76; 10). 

Many people, which make a noise .. . God shall rebuke (Isa. 17: 12, 13). 
1. nepey wl the city with so able an official as the town-clerk of 


2. Whse the the advice that urges the angry multitude to do nothing 
rashly 
3. Shrewd the counsel that reminds the mob of the law whose 
s. Keen it is usurping. 
mn the insight that sees just when to read the riot act to the 


5. Samisanes the judgment that can tell when to work on the peo 
ple’s fears. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


IDOL WORSHIP. 

1. idols Designated in the Bible: 

Likeness of anything in earth or heaven (Exod. 20: 4), 
Graven images (Isa. 44 : 9, 10). 

Other gods (Deut, 30: 17; 2 Kings 17 : 35). 

Strange gods (Jer. 5: 19). 

The angels (Col. 2 : 18). 

The host of heaven (Deut. 4: of 17: 3). 

The devils (Matt.4:9: Rev. 9 ; 20). 


2. Idols Denounced in the Bible: 

As merely the work of men’s hands (Psa. 115 : 4, 5). 
As gods that cannot save (Isa. 45: 2). 

As dumb and os. — 46:7; Jer. 10:5). 

As vanities (Acts 14: 

As nothing in ag world (1 Cor. 8: 4). 

As no gods (Gal. 4: 8). 


3. Idol Worship evita in the Bible: 

Under pain of utter extinction (Lev. 26: 1, 30), 

Under pain of God’s curse (Deut. 27 : 15). 

Under pain of many sorrows (Psa. 16: 4). 

Under pain of rejection and shame (Isa. 42 : 17). 

Under pain of nheritance in the kingdom (1 Cor. 6; 10). 
Under penalty of everlasting death (Key. 21 : 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvEents.—Properly speaking, none; as this 
lesson succeeds Lesson 2, without a break in the written Bible 
history. Yet the writing of some of Paul’s epistles, as well 
as some of the events to which they allude, probably occurred 
in the time mentioned in the latter part of verse 22. 
PLace.— Ephesus ; afterwards, Macedonia and Greece. 
Trme.—Bible margin, A. D. 59 and 60; though the best 
authorities put it about two years earlier, or A. D. 57 and 58. 
Prrsons.— Demetrius and the Ephesian silversmiths, the 
people in an uproar; Gaius and Aristarchus of Macedonia, 
Paul’s companions in travel; Paul, and his friends; the 
Asiarchs; Alexander, a Jew; and the town-clerk of Ephesus. ' 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 23.—Paul after this formed the purpose to go first 
through Macedonia and Achaia, in order, no doubt, to visit 
the churches there, and then to go in succession to Jerusalem 
and Rome. He lived to do all this, but in a-way and amid 
scenes which had not been revealed to him. But a severe 
trial awaited him still at Ephesus. The interests of crafts- 
men had. been struck at by the decay of business in arts 
which administered to idolatry, and now a great riot was 
excited in which the apostle’s life was in danger. About 
that time (when the books of magic were burned) there arose 
no small stir concerning the Way (comp. 19: 9). 

Verse 24.—For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, 
who made silver shrines of Diana (Artemis), brought no little 
business unto the craftsmen: These shrines made of silver, or 
temples, are denoted by the ordinary word used for this pur- 
pose, the sacred house in contradistinction to all that was 
included within the sacred precincts. They were miniature 
representations of the great temple itself, with a small image 
of the goddess in the vestibule. As we have already seen, 
the worship and the image of the Ephesian Artemis were 
not conformed to the Greek idea, but united the old worship 
of a goddess, extensively prevailing over Asia Minor, and 
known by the names of Cybele, or Cybebe, the Dindymenian 
Mother, the great mother, etc., with that which the Greeks 
brought with them to Asia at the time of their colonization. 
It is not strange that this cultus should extend over a con- 
siderable part of Asia Minor. These little temples, which 
seem to have become amulets also, thus had a wide circula- 
tion. To the craftsmen seems to include mainly the workmen 
employed in making these shrines, 

Verse 25.— Whom he gathered together, with the workmen of 
like occupation: Literally, the workmen employed about such 
things. He himself seems to have been a wholesale vender 
of such objects. The interpreters make a distinction here 
between craftsmen and workmen, which in this place is scarcely 
justified, although not in itself to be denied. If Luke had 


written, “workmen employed in this occupation,” the dis- 
tinction would have heen just.— And said, Sirs, ye know that by 
this business we have our wealth: Sirs, here as elsewhere, 
answers to O men in addresses, and is neither disrespectful 
nor respectful. 
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but almost throughout all Asia (that is, proconsular Asia, as 
before), this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people 
(by persuading, has transferred, or carried over into another 
worship, a considerable multitude), saying (in that he says) 
that they be no gods which are made with hands (literally, that 
they that become such by means of hands, are not gods). To 
a considerable extent the idol was conceived of as containing 
the god, although he might be elsewhere also. Thus the 
fetich and the amulet have been supposed to furnish protec. 
tion through the deity residing within. 

Verse 27.—And not only is there danger that this our trade 
come into disrepute (or, not only is this portion of our business 
—comp. v. 25—in danger of coming into disrepute or repudia- 
tion), but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana (Artemis) 
be made of no account: Supply, “is in danger” with “ that the 
temple” (or sacred place, the word for the sanctuary or house 
of the divinity). And that she should even be deposed from her 
magnyficence, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. 

Verse 28.—When the pecuniary interests depending on a 
religion are at stake, men become even fanatical for it 
although the worshipers have no reverence for the divinity, 
and even deride it. So here, when they heard this they were 
filled with wrath, and cried out, Great ts Diana (Artemis) of the 
Ephesians. 

Verse 29.—And the city was filled with the confusion (which 
spread abroad from the meeting called together by Deme- 
trius), and they rushed with one accord into the theatre, having 
seized Gaius and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s com- 
panions in travel: The theatres of the Greeks being built in 
the open air without a roof, and of large dimensions, were 
accessible to all.—Seizing: That is, seizing, and carrying off 
with them.—Gaius and Aristarchus: We have mention made 
of three men with the name of Gaius; Gaius, of Derbe, in 
Asia Minor, Acts 20: 4; of Corinth, Romans 16: 23; and 
a friend of the apostle John,3 John 1. Neither of these 
is here mentioned. The name being the commonest 
Roman first, or personal, name, was, no doubt, widespread. 
Aristarchus, of Thessalonica, is again mentioned in Acts 
20:4; 27:2, who was with Paul on his voyage into Italy; 
and at Rome (Col. 4: 10, “my fellow-prisoner,” and prob- 
ably a Jew, comp. Col. 4: 10, 11), and in Philemon, verse 24. 
These were seized as hostages in absence for Paul. 


Verse 30.—Paul, who never shrank from danger, was 
inclined to appear before the mob; but his Christian friends 
and converts would not suffer him to do it.—To enter in unto 
the people: To go into the theatre, where the people were. 

Verse 31.—And certain also of the chief officers of Asia 
(Asiarchs) being his friends, sent wnto him, and besought him 
not to adventure himself into the theatre: That is, to venture 
into (literally, not to give himself into the theatre. The 
expression occurs elsewhere as to give one’s self into 
perilous places, into rough places, into a wilderness. The 
sense is, not to allow himself to go into the theatre, on account 
of the risk). Officers of Asia: This translation conveys no 
idea of the persons who are called Asiarchs, nor can any be 
given by asingle word. There was a college or board, annu- 
ally selected by a number of cities of proconsular Asia, for the 
purpose of annually celebrating games in honor of the gods 
and the emperor. By this board ten persons were selected, 
out of whom the proconsul appointed the president. These 
ten were called Asiarchs. The body is here mentioned as 
having that title; but it is stated by an ancient writer that 
one of them, the presiding officer, had the name of Asiarch, 
or, at least, gave his name tothe year. Some of these were at 
Ephesus at the time of the riot, and are said to be Paul’s 
friends. It is interesting to gather from these few words how 
the courage, honesty, and abilities of Paul must have struck 
these men, who were, without doubt, among the very first 
persons in a very populous province, while they were heathen 
themselves. 

Verse 33.—Amid the extreme uproar and confusion, they 
drew Alexander out of the multitude, the Jews putting him for- 
ward: This verse is somewhat obscure. Luke speaks of 
Alexander as a well-known person, instead of calling him, as 
we should expect, a certain Alexander, a Jew, and he does 
not give the reason why they “brought him forward,” or 
who it was that brought him forward. Then, the words 
translated brought him forward, seems to give us good sense, 
for it cannot be made to mean bring forward. The marginal 
translation of the Revised Version, “ and some of the multi- 
tude instructed Alexander,” cannot find much favor, although 
it occurs in 1 Corinthians 2:16. An inferior reading puts 
into the text another derivative of the same verb with 
another preposition, and to this only can a good sense be 
given. Meyer, Grimm, and others accept this. “And they 
brought forward (that is, to the place where the speakers 
stood) from out of the crowd,” the Jews putting him forward, 
or pushing him on.—And Alexander beckoning with the hand 
(literally, making a downward motion of the hand, as in 
12:17; 13: 16, which was a request for silence) would have 
made (was wishing to make a defense unto the people). 

Verse 34.—But when they perceived that he was a Jew, all with 
one voice, about the space of two hours, eried out (literally, one 
voice came from all, for about two hours, crying out), Great 
ts Diana (Artemis) of the Ephesians: The question what the 
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Jews and Alexander wished to effect, can only be gathered 
from the circumstances. The natural explanation is, that 
the Jews wanted to throw off any odium from themselves, 
and made Alexander, who was not a Christian Jew, their 
spokesman; but the crowd, when they found what was their 
purpose in bringing him forward, disliking Jews, who were, 
on the point of image worship, even more opposed to them 
than were Paul and the Christians, vented their dislike not 
against the Christians particularly, some of whom were of 
their own race, but against foes of idolatry in general, were 
roused into fiercer and wilder rage. Meyer and others, after 
Neander, conceive of Alexander as being a Jewish Chris- 
tian, whom the Jews (that is, the non-Christian Jews) put 
forward, in order to make him a victim to popular rage. 
The only argument of any account for this, is the word to 
“make a defense;” but this can be well understood in the 
sense of making such a statement as would have a tendency 
to throw all opprobrium off from the Jews, and on Paul and 
the Christians. Paul, writing his second epistle to Timothy 
at Ephesus (1 Tim. 1: 3),—for I hold the second epistle to be 
genuine,—speaks of Alexander the coppersmith as “ having 
done him much evil,” and tells Timothy to be on his guard 
against the man. There was then an Alexander, at Ephesus, 
who was a foe of Paul and of the gospel, and who was living 
when he wrote thus to Timothy, some six years after the 
event here recorded. It is not at all improbable that this 
Jew is the same person against whom the apostle warns his 
friend and disciple. 

Verse 35.—And when the townclerk had quieted the multitude, 
he saith: The word rendered townclerk is used of any scribe, 
but is often to be understood of a keeper of public records. 
In some Greek towns the recorder or clerk was the presiding 
magistrate, elected by the community, and styled the clerk of 
the city. He begins with for, which refers to something not 
expressed. “All this tumult is idle for,” etc.— What man 
(who of men; who in the world) is there, who knoweth not how 
that the city of the Ephesians is temple-keeper of the great Diana 
(Artemis), and of the image which fell down from Jupiter. Tem- 
ple-keeper: Literally, temple-sweeper; and so, in general, 
devoted worshiper. The Greek word is found on coins as 
an honorary title of several cities, especially in Asia Minor, 
as sustaining such a relation or bearing such a title.—And of 
the image which fell from Jupiter: The word in the original, 
translated which fell from Jupiter, points at an image in the 
temple at Ephesus which tradition held to have come down 
from the skies, but which Pliny the elder declares to have 
been manufactured, and gives the name of the maker. In 
the worship of Asia Minor, stones fallen from heaven, per- 
haps meteoric stones, were held in especial reverence. Such 
a one, held in great reverence at Pessinus, was carried to 
Rome and put in the temple of Cybele, built at Rome in the 
year 204 B.C.,—a worship which came from Asia Minor. 
The expression fell from Jupiter is equivalent to “fell from 
the skies,” or “from heaven,” and is to be explained by the 
identification of the great objects of nature, as the heavens, 
light, sun, moon, etc., in the progress of heathen religions 
with personal objects. 

Verses 36, 37.—The town-clerk urges quiet by admitting 
the truth of the superstitions (which he very possibly disbe- 
lieved), and then tells the people that there is no reason for 
their rash and tumultuous conduct. or, says he, ye have 
brought hither these men, who are neither robbers of temples nor 
blasphemers of our goddess (men whom Demetrius, etc., do not 
charge with religious offenses). These men must mean Gaius 
and Aristarchus (v. 29).— Robbers of temples: Sacrilege, such 
as theft of things consecrated, and blasphemy of a god or 
goddess, were crimes in very many ancient heathen states. 
Probably at that time of the world, philosophical denial of the 
existence of a divinity, or even atheism, would not be noticed. 

Verse 38.—If therefore Demetrius, and the craftsmen that are 
with him, have a matter against any man (that is, throwing 
aside such religious charges and coming to offenses of man 
against man), the courts are open, and there are proconsuls: let 
_them accuse (or make charges against) one another. The courts 
are open: Literally, court days, or, meetings of courts are 
held.—And there are proconsuls: The Roman governor of a 
province (proconsul, proprsetor, or procurator) was the 
supreme judge in his province, although in smaller matters 
inferior magistrates might decide in the first instance. Lei 
them accuse one another: Them refers to persons in general, 
such as Demetrius, who might have complaints at law. 
Accuse one another: The verb means, let them call in (a 
case), bring a suit. 

Verse 39.— But if ye seek any thing about other matters, it shall 
be settled in a lawful assembly: Where a lawful magistrate in a 
lawful assembly, lawfully called, presides and decides. Other 
matters here are such as cannot be solved without a vote of 
the assembly of citizens, but are within the competence of 
the assembly. Instead of other matters, some manuscripts 
have “if ye seek any thing beyond this,” or ulterior. 

Verse 40.—For indeed we are im danger to be accused concern- 
ing this day’s riot, there being no cause fer tt: and as touching it 
we shall not be able to give am account of this concourse: The 
oldest manuscripts have the negative here, which embarrasses 





the sentence. Without it the sense is, there being no cause 
touching which we shall be able to give an account, etc, This 





again labors and is unsatisfactory, nor does the version of the 
Revised Version clear up the difficulty. 

Verse 41.—And having said this he dismissed (or dissolved) 
the assembly. 





CREEDS AND CRAFTS. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Let us read over each verse of this passage by itself; a mere 
stating of the lesson which is found in it will then be easy. 

Verse 23.—Religion is not an experience only, but a life. 
We ought to be much interested in the name here given to 
the religion of Christ, when it began to be recognized as a 
new creed governing conduct ; it is called a“ Way.” It may 
have been that the disciples recollected those words of Jesus, 
“Tam the Way;” perhaps, some thought of the “strait and 
narrow way;” possibly, the ancient prediction of Isaiah 
came into mind (Isa. 35:8). Whatever the origin of the 
name, the conclusion is the same; to be a genuine Christian 
does not mean just to have a feeling, or to cherish a convic- 
tion; it is to accept Christ in a practical way. Christianity 
is a way in which to think and act and live always. 

Verse 24.—A man may work a great evil, and yet himself 
not be agreat man. Demetrius has no history. He raised 
the town that day, not by any powers of mind or heart, but 
simply by the explosive force of those depraved and selfish 
passions to which he appealed. Anybody can do that; and 
then whenthe popular violence is aroused, he can imagine 
himself a chieftain or a hero. 

Verse 25.—Sooner or later one’s creed will touch his craft. 
Otherwise it will not be worth the name. It will be only a 
dogma, and not a conviction. It was an intelligent Christian 
who wrote: “I do not want to possess my religion, I want 
a religion which will possess me.” A faith, that does not 
embrace a man’s business, leaves him actually outside of his 
own confidence, an arrant cheat, deceiving his own soul, but 
deceiving nobody else. ; 

Verse 26.—One hurrying to God’s side, is always in the 
majority. Men are apt to get their phraseologies wrong. 
We have been reading two proclamations lately made in the 
Soodan. General Gordon said to some rebel shaykhs: “Come 
to me without alarm, as I have come to you with confidence ; 
I came not to fight, but alone, with the help of God; and 
God is with me.” And then the shaykhs replied: “ We have 
read your letter; you say you are with God: if you are with 
God, you are with us, because God is with us; if you are not 
with us, then God is against you, and we are going to do 
with you as we have done with Hicks Pasha.” Here a 
single sentence shows human nature; but in inspired terms, 
the question reads differently : “ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

Verse 27.—Greed can make effective use of even devout- 
ness for a blind. Satan found that out long ago, when he 
sought to clothe himself in the garment of an angel of light. 
See how imposingly this great shrine-maker stands there at 
the theatre entrance, deprecating the destruction of one of 
the seven wonders of the world! Now Diana was rather a 
poor sort of deity, cold as an icicle, and not just the goddess 
to excite working-people to spasms of enthusiasm. But the 
crowd grew immensely religious over her little images, 
because they could peddle them for gain. 

Verse 28.—People like to monopolize a religion which 
will take the popular taste. How Diana came to be “ Diana 
of the Ephesians” more than the Diana of any other country 
does not appear here in the story. The shrines and ‘the 
charms, and the little images were Ephesian, no doubt of 
that; there was an entire commerce of Dianas, in silver, that 
belonged to this particular city. Sometimes even Christians 
will take up a popular charity—emancipation, or abstinence, 
or reform, or suffrage—and set it on a pedestal likean idol. 
Fora while, as long as their freak lasts, they claim the 
monopoly of all virtue on that special head. 

Verse 29.—Sometimes inconspicuous people write their hon- 
ored names in God’s books by mere fidelity to the right, 
There was peril in the act of defending such a man as Paul, 
while the wrath of the mob was at its height. He was at 
that time making his home with Aquila and Priscilla; and 
he tells us afterwards that they “ laid down their own necks” 
for his life; it is quite likely that those other two friends, 
Gaius and Aristarchus, ventured much when they tried to 
stand by him. But here they gained a record. 

Verse 30.—Patience of trust is more valuable than impulse 
of bravery. “He that believeth shall not make haste.” It 
showed some courage, but little prudence, when the apostle 
tried to get inside of the theatre, so as to fight the mob single- 
handed; it was better for him to wait. Jesus told his disciples 
that among the populace they would be as sheep in the 
midst of wolves. It was with this thought in mind that the 
golden-tongued Chrysostom used to say: “ As long as we are 
sheep, we shall certainly conquer, though a thousand wolves 
encompass us; but if we should become wolves ourselves, we 
should be conquered in an instant, because then the Good 
Shepherd would withdraw his assistance.” 

Verse 31.—Manly piety makes even unbelief its friend. 
An uneasy, apologetic, compromising Christian is only an 
object of deserved contempt on the part of those who behold - 
him trying to trim his sails to winds of circumstances, How 
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smal! and feeble this one man appears in the midst of the 
crowd! He makesscholarly people think of those fine old 
words that college students sing in the “Integer Vite.” He 
is the ernbediment of the “ calmness of rectitude, the strength 
of intrepidity.” This was ever his history. It is always a 
poor mean policy to act like a religious coward. 

Verse 32 —There may be Babels even in New Testament 
For when men began to build shrines, and set up 
gods against Jehovah, and erect massive temples for the 
worship of goddesses whose images sell well in the market, 
and then begin in some excited way to reason with blind and 
blundering arguments about a destruction of their trades by 
a Christian tent-maker’s prayers, anger splits language to 
pieces, and rendersthe strife of their tongues anything but 
celestial; and so Babel comes back again. 

Verse 34.—A falsehood does not become a. truth merely 
by saying it over and over. It isa little bewildering to have 
to bear frantic screams of the mob for two whole hours. But 
then a sympathetic man might have hoped they all felt better. 
It will be said always by some who have tried it, that “ a lie 
well stuck to is as good as the truth.” Now the fact is, no- 
body can state just how great Diana was in the beginning 
of the tumult; but it stands to reason that the goddess was 
no greater when the shouting had subsided than when it 
began, for all they kept it up so. 

Verse 35.—Religious discussion grows clearer with a mod- 
erate amount of common sense at the end of it. Evena 
nameless and unhistoric town-clerk said some sensible things 
which ministers before this have taken foratext. Still, now, 
as we close a chapter so full of instruction, our chief thought 
is concerning the fruitlessness and folly of such waste of 
breath by that multitude. Alas! where are they all to-day? 
How silent the ruins of that old theatre seem now when one 
goes in among the desolate stones! And how solemnly the 
streets of Ephesus echo the tread of any lonely traveler from 
far away over the ocean | 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There arose no small stir concerning the Way (v. 23). Stir is 
So far, stir is hopeful. Stir is better than 
stagnation. Even if stir involves conflict, stir is to be pre- 
ferred to the quiet of sloth and deadness. Jesus said that 
he “came not to send peace, but a sword;” and a sword 
meansastir. There has never been any great gain in the 
cause of religion without a stir; nor is there likely to be. If 
a minister’s preaching makes no stir; if his hearers agree to 
all that he says, and call it “just lovely,”—there is little 
prospect of large progress in the morals or in the spiritual 
life of his congregation. But when there arises no small stir 
over the truth which he is preaching, then things in his 
field begin to look hopeful... Stir in a congregation, or in a 
teachers’-meeting, or in a Bible-class,—“ no small stir con- 
cerning the Way” of truth,—is to be taken as a good sign to 
begin with. Then comes the question, What will be the 
result of this stir? 

Demetrius, a silversmith, ... brought no little business unto the 
crafismen (v. 24). Of course this made Demetrius popular 
with “the craftsmen.” Any question as to the personal 
character of Demetrius was a minor matter in their minds, 
in comparison with his ability to help along their business. 
This was in the olden time, you know; and in those days 
men, as a rule, cared more for their own profit than for the 
public good, or for abstract right. Then, a political admin- 
istration would have been pretty sure of the steady support 
of—office-holders. Then, the president of a rotten corpora- 
tion would have had little complaint from the stockholders 
on the score of his unscrupulousness in methods, so long as 
he divided a handsome dividend four times a year. Then, 
that which “brought no little business” to the community 
was commonly more popular than that which was simply— 
just. low good it is that those days are so far in the past! 

Whom he guthered together, with the workmen of like occupation 
(v. 25). There have been trades-unions and labor-combina- 
tions since that day. We Americans are all too far ahead to 
club together in defense of silver-shrine making for the god- 
dess Diana; but brewers and liquor-dealers among us have 
been known to combine for the resistance of the “ temperance 
fanatics;”’ and lovers of vile literature have associated 
themselves against the religious sentiment which would 
interfere with their freedom of expression. Now, as in the 
olden time, when you find men banding together against a 
reform, or against a high moral principle, you will do well 
to consider how much they are influenced by their personal 
interest in silver-shrine making, or in some other vestige of 
old heathenism, which is endangered by the reform they 
are battling. 

Not only is there danger that this our trade come into disrepute ; 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana be made of no 
account (v. 27). That's it! Not only our pockets, but the 
cause of religion may suffer; therefore, we are all stirred up 
over this thing. Not only is there danger from the cheap 
labor of the Chinese, but the heathenism of those Asiatics is 
abhorrent to the reverent hoodlum—and to the vote-seek- 
ing supporters of the hoodlum—East and West. Not only 


are the breweries and the whiskey-stills in danger; but 
the great principle of civil and religious liberty may suffer 
from checking liquor-making and liquor-selling. Demetrius 
knew how to state the case in his day; and a good many 
know just enough to be imitators of his policy, in our day. 

Some therefore cried one thing, and some avother. for the as- 
sembly was in confusion ; and the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together (v. 32). This was in Ephesus, not in 
Cincinnati. But in most of the riots that had taken place, 
during the eighteen centuries between those in these two 
cities, the average purpose and spirit of the mob have been 
just about as intelligent and trustworthy as this description 
would indicate. A mob rarely, if ever, knows why it is 
gathered, or what it wants to do. Commonly, if those who 
compose it knew why they were there, they would not be 
there. Those who are disposed to raise a mob for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, would do well to have in mind this truth 
concerning the certain uncertainty of mobs. 

When they perceived that he was a Jew, all with one voice about 
the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians 
(v. 34). Well, what sense was there in that? What con- 
nection had those two things, any way? Why, there was just 
about as much sense in that outcry, and just about as much 
connection between those two things, as in any uproar against § 
the Jews from that day to this. And when a Christian man 
or a Christian woman cries out against a Jew in society, or 
a Jew in business, the question is a fair one, What gain has 
that Christian made either in spirit or in intelligence, over 
the average old heathen of Ephesus? 

Seeing, then, that these things cannot be gainsaid, ye ought to be 
quiet, and to do nothing rash (v. 36). Faith and confidence 
promote calmness. Rashness and violence commonly indi- 
cate fear and distrust. This is as true on one side as on the 
other. When you find persons rising up in excitement to 
resist the real or supposed claims of persons of another race 
to be their equals, you may be pretty sure that they have some 
doubt as to which race would have the pre-eminence if fair 
play were allowed to both. And when you find professed 
believers in the divine authorship of the Bible, all in a worry 
over the oppositions of science, and over the many modern 
attacks of higher critics and lower ones, you may know 
that those tremblers are not so confident as they would have 
you suppose, that the Bible is the Book of God. If you 
are sure you are on the winning side, don’t fret yourself! 
“ He that believeth shall not make haste.” 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L. BURROWS, D.D, 
Quarter’s Key-word, copARTNERSHIP, 


May 18. Noise und Riot in Ephesus 
In defense of idols, 
{ In the greed of avarice. 
In hatred of Christ. 

Let us imagine pictures of the scenes described in this 
lesson. There is a great city built upon the shores of the 
sea. Along broad avenues rise mansions and palaces of most 
elegant and costly structure. As near to the beach as piled 
and filled-in ground could make a safe foundation, facing 
toward the sea, and embowered in a grove of great trees, 
stands an immense temple. That is the Temple of Diana. 
Architects, mechanics, and laborers were employed during two 
hundred and twenty years in building and adorning it. It was 
four hundred and twenty-five feet long and two hundred and 
twenty feet wide. Sixteen of our large-sized city churches— 
one hundred feet by sixty feet—might have been built within 
the area of that temple. It was nearly double the size of the 
main building of the Girard College in Philadelphia, and in 
style of architecture very much like it. It was surrounded 
by a broad colonnade, ornamented by one hundred and twenty- 
seven Corinthian columns, each sixty feet high, of purest 
white marble, each one said to be the gift of a prince, and 
thirty-six of them most ornately sculptured by the most emi- 
nent of Greek artists. Adorned with precious stones and 
overlayings of gold it was counted as one of “the seven 
wonders of the world.” 

Within the vast enclosure was built a smaller temple 
for the occupancy of the image of the goddess Diana. This 
was a statue carved out of ebony or some other precious 
wood, the image of Diana. 

Can you not fancy the shops of the silversmiths, copper- 
smiths, woodcarvers chiseling out miniature copies of the 
temple and of the image small enough to be carried in pockets 
as charms and amulets to protect from accidents and diseases 
and witches and demons? Are those not about as foolish who 








carry charms and nail up horse-shoes to keep away witches 
and demons? 

But on this May-day, in the year of our Lord 57, when 
the people crowd into the city, from all parts of Asia Minor, 
to attend the grand annual festival and fair in Ephesus, the 
shrines and images do not seem to be selling so rapidly as 
usual, The stock that has been accumulating for this season 
is not going off very briskly. The market is dull. What 
can be the reason of this? Why, Paul and his companions 
have been preaching all through that country and forming 
churches, and correcting the general public sentiment con- 





cerning the one true God and Jesus Christ the Saviour, and 
proving the inability of carved idols to help anybody. 

So Demetrius, probably the leading manufacturer or mer- 
chant of these wares, loses his temper, and resolves that some- 
thing must be done to stop these men whose teachings are 
diminishing his profits. He calls a meeting of the craft, and 
harangues the artisans upon the danger of the destruction of 
their business. 

And men are just as sensitive and excitable about impious 
trades as they were in Ephesus. Any business which dis- 
honors God and injures men is sinful, and must be discoun- 
tenanced and opposed by Christians, And the craftsmen 
who make money by such trades and pursuits, are just as apt 
to oppose themselves to Christian teachings. The making 
and the worship of “graven images” is absolutely forbidden 
by the God of the Bible. Idolatry is renunciation of the one 
God, and degradation to men. But there are men now who 
will defend and combine to protect the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, in adulterating with poisons the food of the people, 
in stock-gambling, in lotteries, in the circulation of obscene 
books and pictures, in many methods which are forbidden by 
God, and are demoralizing and destructive to mankind. Now 
all these modes of money-making are opposed by the whole 
spirit of Christ’s precepts, and just so far as Christian prin- 
ciples prevail in a country, these kinds of business must be 
subverted. The classes of men who would rather make 
money than obey God, will resist and clamor and combine 
against any efforts that may be made to popularize the spirit 
and purity of gospel principles. They will even become 
quite religious—as did these image-makers of Ephesus—in 
pleading for liberty to selfishness and in defense of vested 
rights. They would rather worship Diana and her, images 
than Jesus Christ and his beneficences, if the former would 
permit and the latter would forbid money-making by wrong- 
ing and debasing their fellow-men. So we have in this les- 
son some very important practical teachings for our own age. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
‘ BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER, 


The uproar at Ephesus is an effect whose cause lies in 
Lesson 2 of this quarter. Like that lesson, this one is 
exceedingly picturesque, and should be vividly presented. 
The salient points to be presented are, 1, the waning trade 
of the silver-shrine makers. 2. The meeting of tradesmen to 
discuss the question of their depleted incomes. 3. The 
breaking up of the workingmen’s meeting, spreading excite- 
ment through the whole city. 4, The mob gathering with 
common consent in the vast theatre, which was capable of 
seating fifty thousand people. 5. Finally the intervention 
of the Roman authority, and the dispersion of the throng 
with no practical result from all their tumult, 

Thus far, the teacher has enforced no lesson and educed 
no general principle of universal application, Let him 
now retrace his.steps, and call attention to the fact that 

I. The uproar bore brave testemony to the power of the yospel.— 
Had the work of Paul been confined to a few, or -had it only 
reached the heads, and not the hearts, of many in Ephesus, 
Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen would have paid no 
attention to it. The head and fore-front of the offending 
lay in the fact that great and genuine progress was made 
by the new religion. It had gained power, and was push- 
ing the old faith to the wall. The conflict was joined, and 
it wis going hard with the adherents of Diana; hence the 
uproar. So, in our day, the rallying of the forces of evil 
always shows that good is gaining ground. When liquor- 
dealers rally, and policy-shop holders amalgamate, it is 
because righteousness is beginning to make itself felt as an 
aggressive power. No persecution, no progress, 

Il. The uproar was rooted wn selfishness.—“ Our craft is in 
danger to be set at naught.” That was a telling arguments 
appealing to the pocket of every silversmith present. Trade 
was diminished by the progress of the new religion, and 
hence it must be opposed. Had Christianity left business as 
good as ever, and profits as large, Demetrius’s power to do 
evil would have been largely diminished, if not nullified. 
In this particular case, the selfishness was pecuniary. In 
other cases it was political,—in others yet, ecclesiastical sel- 
fishness that threw itself on the new religion, endeavoring to 
strangle it. The human will against the divine will has 
always fought hard for supremacy. So, to-day, selfishness 
lies at the root of the liquor traffic, selfishness lies at the root 
of the traffic in benefices, selfishness lies at the root of much 
ecclesiastical resistance to new modes of work. 

III. The uproar was fostered by false arguments.—“ The 
temple of the great goddess Diana is to be despised.” Well, 
had they stopped to investigate the matter carefully, they 
would have found that just here lay one of the great excel- 
lencies of the teaching of Paul. The apostle would have 
substituted in the place of an idol the only living and true 
God, and that would ‘have been a great gain. In the place 
of filth and lust Paul would have put purity and virtue, and 
that surely would have been better. But when the purse of 
the craftsmen was threatened, they were blind to all else, and 
bolstered up their cause as best they might with poor argu. 
ments. So it is yet. Rum-sellers cry “fanaticism” and 
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extol “ personal liberty.” Infidels decry Sunday laws, plead- 
ing “liberty of conscience” for all, But, as in Paul’s time, 
the motive is selfishness and the argument hypocritical. 

1V. The uproar proceeds to violence.—They seized Gaius and 
Aristarchus, and with them rushed into the theatre. It is 
not stated whether they beat them, but presumably they did 
not. Whether they were restrained by the fear of Roman 
law, or whether Paul’s companions escaped their persecutors, 
in the confusion, we do not know. But that violence was in 
their hearts we may presume, without doing them any injus- 
tice; for all such mobs are the same in general character, 
and never afraid to proceed to extremities. The spirit of the 
world is ever the same. If its desires and aims are interfered 
with, it says, “Cease interfering with my plans; for if you 
do not, I will kill you.” This spirit, modified, is what 
underlies all petty persecutions which so many young dis- 
ciples have to undergo from their worldly companions. If 
we are not ready to succumb to evil, it turns on us, and 
delights to inflict pain by look, by word, by deed. Yes, the 
Ephesian spirit still lives in the nineteenth century. 

V. Christianity was in no way injured by the uproar.—These 
Ephesian idolaters did not proceed to extremities. Noblood 
was shed. But even had they put some of the disciples to 
death, it would in no way have injured Christianity. It has 
always been true that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church.” A persecuted church is far more alive in 
true heroic virtue, than a church that is rich and increased 
in goods, and has need of nothing. No opposition that 
Demetrius and his fellows could possibly have aroused could 
quell Christianity. So no opposition of evil men to-day, 
however they may band themselves together, can truly 
hinder the progress of Christ’s church. This leads to a final 
question: Why did it not occur to Demetrius to make silver 
shrines for John the Baptist, Jesus, James, Stephen, and 
- other Christian heroes? What a stroke of genius that would 
have been! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What month of the year is this? In this very month, 
about eighteen hundred and twenty-seven years ago, there 
was & great excitement in the city of Ephesus. Who had 
been preaching there for a long time? Paul preached of the 
way of life. Who said, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life”? Paul preached Christ everywhere, and it was his 
preaching of the way of life which, the verse says, “ made no 
small stir.” Learn the story, and you will see why. 

The Silversmith—A man named Demetrius, who worked in 
silver, called the men of his trade together. Their chief 
business was making and selling little silver models of the 
temple and the goddess Diana. The month of May was kept 
in her honor, ships full of people came to spend the month, 
and to worship in the beautiful temple, which could be seen 
far off at sea, as the sun shone on the white marble. Many 
bought these silver images to carry away as mementoes or to 
sell in distant lands. They were to be kept in the house to 
worship, carried to win success in war or trade, or worn as 
charms to keep evil away. But this May, the third year of 
Paul’s preaching, the silversmith found not the usual brisk 
sale. He knew it was because so many had learned the new 
Way, and if this thing went on, there would soon be no use 
for his work. That was what he told those of his trade. 
Which did the crafty silversmith worship most truly, his 
pocket or Diana? All the silversmiths and all who made 
money from Diana worship, agreed with him. They were 
full of wrath, anger, hate, against the new way, and cried out, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Was it because they 
loved Diana? Could it be true worship which was excited 
by selfish interest or hate of others? Was that like the 
gospel of love which seeketh not her own? 

Puul’s Companions.—The angry mob seized two of Paul’s 
friends and rushed with them into the great open theatre. 
They put up a man named Alexander; he beckoned with his 
hand to speak, but they would not let him, For two hours 
they kept an uproar, shouting over and over, “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” That was just what Jesus meant when 
he talked of the “ vain repetitions” of the heathen. 

The Town-clerk.—After the people were hoarse and worn 
out, the town-clerk calmly talked, and they heard. He told 
them they ought to be quiet and do nothing rashly. The 
silversmith and the trades-people who began the uproar, if 
they had anything against others, should go to law and settle 
it. If it need be done in public, let them have a fair meet- 
ing, and not a mob, 

Paul.— Where was he? He had friends enough in Ephe- 
sus to prevent him from going with his two companions. 
Some of the chief men sent and begged him not to show 
himself in the furious crowd. He did not leave Ephesus 
until he was sure all was quiet, and that the church there 
was not in danger. Then he called for the disciples, spoke 
some loving farewell words of wisdom, and went to Mace- 
donia. After some months he came back to other cities, and 
so continued on his third missionary journey. 

The Rage of the Heathen.—What is the golden text? The 
rage of the heathen in Ephesus was just the same as when 








the Psalmist asked the question. He seemed to see the time 
when the enemies of the true God should assemble and coun- 
sel together in their rage, when rulers and people should be 
angry, and imagine themselves able to put down the truth. 
Is not that a vain, useless thing? He said the God in the 
heavens shall laugh; for he knows the end of their folly. 
God himself has said to his Son, and to all who believe in 
him, “ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance.” Surely, it was a vain thing for the crowd who 
shouted, “Great is Diana!” Ephesus is in ruins, the marble 
and sculpture broken, and much of it has been found buried 
in the dust of, ages, while the gospel way is preached all 
over the earth. The whole ninety-sixth Psalm is an answer 
to the question of the golden text. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Jesus calls us o’er the tumult.” 
‘From every stormy wind that blows,” 
“ Angry words! oh, let them never.” 
“Beyond life’s raging fever.” 





QUESTION HINTS, 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What event hastened Paul’s second visit to Macedonia? 
(Title) How did an ancient psalmist set forth the folly of 
such an uproar? (Golden Text.) 

Name the events already recorded in connection with 
Paul’s labors in Ephesus. Who of his friends were with him 
at the time of the tumult? (Acts 19 : 22, 27.) What more 
is known of Gaius and Aristarchus? Does, or does not, the 
religion of our Lord Jesus Christ conflict with the business 
interests of men? (vs. 23-27.) How has one of the psalmists 
painted the picture of the wicked? (Psa. 73: 4-7.) What 
companion piece did he paint? (Psa. 73: 17-19.) To 
what two passions was the speech of Demetrius addressed ? 
Which of the two is the strongerin man? Whena manifest 
duty conflicts with a desired temporal advantage, what choice 
must be made? Name one such instance from experience or 
observation. When truth conflicts with religious prejudice, 
what choice must be made? Give one such instance. What 
was the extent of Demetrius’s influence? (vs. 28,29.) Is the 
influence of the wicked the same as, or greater than, that of 
the righteous? Describe the Ephesian theatre and its usual 
scenes. How was Paul restrained from exposing his life? 
(vs. 30, 31.) On what occasion did he refuse to be 
restrained ? (Acts 21: 12-14.) How may we know when we 
should, and when we should not, yield to such solicitations 
of friends? Name some ways in which Christians now 
expose health and life for the sake of souls. Why did Paul 
wish to venture into the theatre? How much reason and 
sound sense can be found in a mob? (v. 32.) Do most 
Christian men do their own thinking, or dothey not? What 
did the Jews expect Alexander to accomplish? (v. 33). 
Were these believing, or unbelieving, Jews? Why was he 
not successful? (v. 34.) How did the Lord protect Paul on 
this occasion? (v. 35.) How many times did he receive 
official protection or favor? Give the three points of the 
townclerk’s argument, and show its wisdom (vs. 36-41). 
What contrasting graces were ever blending in Paul’s con- 
duct? (v. 30; 20: 1,2; 20: 24, 36,37.) What may have 


been one of God’s purposes in subjecting Paul to this trial in 
Ephesus and in placing it on record? (John 15; 18-21.) 
What other probable reasons can you discern? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL 


The books which were popular twenty years ago in illus- 
trating the labors of Paul at Ephesus, are all superannuated 
since the excavations of Mr. Wood. The temple was dis- 
covered nearly two miles from the site commonly assigned, or 
approximately pointed out ; yet entirely, and even remarkably, 
in accordance with all the accounts which the ancient 
historians give us. As good a starting-point as any to show 
this is the picture in Conybeare and Howson, taken from a 
drawing made by Mr. Falkener in 1845. In that view (as 
indeed in the reality looking from the same point), the two 
mounts Coressus and Pion (a better spelling than Prion), can 
not be separated. Yet in the invisible valley between them 
lie the remains of the smaller theatre, of the great city foun- 
tain, and of the Magnesian gate ; while through that valley 
wound the street through which, as inscriptions tell us, the 
sacred processions passed from the great theatre and the 
agora and the forum to the temple of Artemis. 

The picture shows a long aqueduct stretching across the 
alluvial plain of the Cayster, ending at that point of the 
Mount Pion (near the letter J) which just hides the ruins 
of the great theatre, of the forum, and the other pubiic 
buildings which gathered at the head of the artificial harbor. 
But that aqueduct had ceased to exist in that locality when 
Mr. Falkener’s picture was made; and must have been 
inserted from (either imagination or) his recollection that 
the ruins of the aqueduct extend for miles in the rear of the 
point of view. The temple, in that picture, would be just 
hidden by the foreground hill—the hill itself being a part of 
the temple-enclosure or adjacent grounds belonging thereto; 
while the temple itself stood in the marsh below, to secure it 
from earthquakes. A water way and a land way, side by 
side apparently, led through the marsh from the harbor to 
the temple, of which a few points have been determined by 
excavation. A via sacra, or sacred street, led directly over 
Mount Pion to the temple; but it was not the one (as above 
indicated) which the sacred processions followed. 

In 1875 I explored the whole region and sites alone, on 
foot. The excavation which disclosed the temple was still 
pretty fresh, though its sides were lined with a rank growth, 
in which the scentless wild heliotrope and wild tobacco were 
a very prominent part. Down at the bottom—though not as 
far down as the foundations went—one had to jump from 
one carved block or pillar-fragment to another, sometimes 
disturbing the numerous and noisy frogs. The soil was full 
of fragments of fine stone of various colors, not only at the 
site of the temple itself, but fora long space about. The 
village of Ayasaluk (a corruption of Hagios Theologos, the 
epithet of the author of the book of Revelation), built of 
ruins of buildings that were themselves ruins from the temple, 
was likewise strewn with beautiful fragments, The aqueduct 
itself showed the clearest traces of having been built of stones 
from the temple. But the temple itself was an unclean home 
for the frogs and snakes. On the side of the slope of the 
excavation I found one large chameleon, green in color just 
then. 

Crossing over the marsh, I came to one of the gymnasia, on 
the side of Mount Pion: it was now a place for sheep and 
goats. A tramp over the hill soon brought me in sight of 
the forum and the agora, whose pillars appeared just before 
{ caught sight of the ruins of the great theatre, which lay 
on the hillside, a little nearer. The view was beautiful, all 
around ; but it was most interesting to trace the course of 
the old wall on the long crest of Mount Coressus, and to see, 
before me, just how it was that the tumultuous crowd excited 
by Demetrius had rushed—only a few steps—out of the agora 
into the great theatre, and how their shouting would have 
roused the whole city, and made a stir even among the ship- 
ping in the harbor. 

All this scene would be hid—as would the main portion 
of the city itself—from one who looked from the point of 
view of the picture in Conybeare and Howson. He would 
be two miles away nearly; at the spots where the attendant 
priests of Diana doubtless remained unconscious of the com- 
motion raised about Paul until it was all over. 

For more complete description of Ephesus as disclosed in 
its present ruins, one may consult the works of Wood; or, 
with less labor, if he understands German, a small treatise 
with maps and illustrations by Curtius and others, which 
includes not only Ephesus but Old Smyrna and a few other 
of the spots made memorable by the book of Revelation. 
Meanwhile, all the old reflections on the supposed effect of 
the sight of the temple by the mob, must be dismissed as 
erroneous. 

Yet it is right, in one sense, to speak of the temple of 
Diana as “at the head of the harbor.” The main (artificial): 


harbor lay near the public buildings of the people, and from! 
that a water way led back to the temple. Butas to its being 





the “harbor,” it was much like considering the Schuylki 
below Fairmount water-works as the port of Philadel 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 


Through Spain on Donkey-Back. ee by w. my 78 — 
case 8vo. With plates and text. Boston: D. Lothrop & 


Hands Full of Honey: and other sermons preached in 1883. By C. H. 
ay l6mo, pp. 377. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 


System of Christian Theses? By Henry B. Smith, D.D.,LL.D. Edited 
by William 8. Karr, D Be pp. xiv, 630. New York: A. ©, Arm- 
strong and Son. Price, $3. 


Tracings on the Track of Truth: bel 
Testament. With ar _seoenes. 
London: 8. W. Partridge & Co. 


The Black Ship: ht ane allegories and parables. By the author of 
The Schonber, amily. ifmo, iUlustrated, pp. iv, 235. New 
York: Robert Cancer on and Brothers. Price, 50 cents, 


Irenics: a series of essays showl: ¢ the virtual 
science and the Bible, etc, By James Strong, 8. 
pp. 215. New York: Phillips anu Hunt. Price, $1.00. 


The Clew of the Maze, and The Spare Half-hour. By the Rev. Charles 
H. Spurgeon. (The Standard Library.) 12mo, pp. viii, 199. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, Price, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 75 centa, 


Their Married Lives: or, The realities of domestic life. Translated and 
adapted from the French by Louise Seymour Houghton. 1i6mo, pp. 
368, Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price,$ 180. 


The Voice of the Christian Life In Song; or, Hymns and hymn-writers 
of many lands and os By the author of The Schonbe rg-Cotta 


Family. témo, pp. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.00. 


outlines of lectures on the New 
y C. C. Brown. 16mo, pp. vi, 80. 


reement between 
-D., LL.D. lé6mo, 


Qutlines of the Doctrine of the Resurrection, biblical, historical, and 
scientific. oan the Rev. R. J. Cooke, A. M. With an introduction by 


D. BD. Whedon, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 407. New York: Phillips and Hunt, 
Price, $1.50. 


Biblical Hermeneutics: a treatise on the interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments. By Milton S. Terry,S.T.D. (Library of a 
ana Nhe g cal Literature, Vol. II.) bvo, | pp. iv, 781. New York 
Phillips and Hunt. Price, $4.00. 


The Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient World: or, The history, 
. oer ography, Or a ot uities of Chaldwa, Assyria, etc. By George 
hree volumes. Vol. I, 12mo, with maps and 

Litstrations, co xxvi, 59%. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Greek Question and Answer. By Louls Dyer. 12mo, pp. 19. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 


The epee of the Temperpnce Movement. By the Rev. D. C. Bab- 
cock. 1émo, pp. 72. New York; J. N. Stearns, 


National Academy Notes, ond complete catalogue. 16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 196, New York: Cassell & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


A Second Lecture on Agnosticism. By the Lord Bishop of Ontario. 
12mo, pp. 36. Ottawa: J. Durie and Son. Price, 20 cents. 


Migh ia License: or, The enone! ag? of an abomination. By T. De Witt 
mage, D.D. New York ational Temperance Society. 

An Old Man's Love: a novel. By Anthony Trollo 
lin Square gate ) 4to, pp. 40. New York: 
Price, 15 cen 


Christie's Old Organ; 
16m: 


. (Harper’s Frank- 
arperand Brothers. 


“Home, Sweet Home.” By Mrs. -Walton. 
0, illustrated, a. "hs. ~ yews Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 40 


Good Stories of Man and other Ashen By Charles Reade. (Harper's 


. Square Library.) $e, Einettatea, 68%. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 20 ead 


a See e. ae or ta — any one key to 
another, By jor am 1 edition, 12mo, 24. Mans- 
field, 0.: Theodor Wolfram. Price, 50 cen “_ 





RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS.* 


Borrowing a hint from De Quincey, one might divide 
books for boys into two classes,—books of knowledge, and 
books which supply motives to character. In the pres- 
ent notice of recent boy-literature, we group together 
several of the former class, following with a similar 
grouping of books of the latter class. 

The first book is by a Fellow of the Royal Microscopical 
Society, Mr. John Badcock; it is called Vignettes 
from Invisible Life. It is a book of the wonders 
of life revealed by the microscope, sufficiently illus- 
trated, and written in a pleasant style, though not ina 
style free from technicalities. For a boy who has nearly 
completed his school education, and who possesses a 
microscope of low power, or even a Coddrington lens, it 
ought to be very useful. For younger boys it would 
only be partly intelligible, as the style is not so simple 
as it might have been made. It ought also to be men- 
tioned that while the author often refers to the God of 
nature, it seems to be in a pantheistic rather than ina 
Christian sense, and the mottoes which he places at the 
heads of his chapters, taken from writers like Emerson 
and Goethe, breathe an undertone of theological protest. 

A more strictly systematic book is Lessons on the. 
Human Body, by Orestes M. Brand. This is an ele- 
mentary lesson-book of human physiology, arranged not 
for a course of entertaining reading, but as a book of 
lessons, made as simple and as clear as possible. It is 
fully illustrated; and while it includes a comprehensive 
survey of the human body, silence is maintained with 
respect to. those organs and functions regarding which 


*Vignettes from Invisible Life. By John Badcock, F. R. 
ulueeeten pp. 183 New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. yO, ae, 


Lessons on the Human Body: an ees treatise on poymiology, 
L 


. ete, lémo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 255. Boston: Leach, Shewe 


born. Price, 50 centa, 
Birds and their Ways. eA 4 Ella Rodman Church. i2mo, {llustrated. 
pp. 416. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.25, 
Through the Narrowa. By W. W. Everts, D.D. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 
142, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. ‘Price, 60 cents. 
The Academy Boys in Cam By Mrs. S. F. Spear. i1é6mo, 4 
Boston: Congregational Publiehing Society. Price, $1.25. > 
Little Hans and His Bible Leaf. By Franz Hoffmann. Translated and 
adapted by Louise Seymour Houghton. lémo, illustrated, pp. 252 
Price, $1.00, 
The Last o’ the Luscombs. By Helen Pearson Barnard. iHus- 
trated, pp. 437. Bostea: Congregational Publishing Society. ‘price, $138 
Save the Boys; or, A. B.C. andS.T. B. By Margaret E. Winslow. 
| 1-1 aioe pe 87% New York: National Temperance Society. 
aay ata, Up im the World: a 
oe Pp 36. New 








the parent is the best teacher. An excellent feature of 
the book—one which makes it eminently practical—is 
the space allotted to simple rules of hygiene. The chap- 
ters on alcohol, opium, and other stimulants and nar- 
cotics, are sound in doctrine, and will be appreciated by 
those who believe that one of the most effective methods 
of doing temperance work is to acquaint children with 
the actual effects of stimulants upon the human body, 
On that question this little book of lessons gives no 
uncertain sound. 

Birds and their Ways, by Ella Rodman Church, is 
partly story, and partly natural history. It is a book of 
English and American birds, together with not a few of 
the famous birds of Asia, Africa, and South America; 
arranged in the form of a story by the antiquated method 
of slightly artificial conversations. It is moderately well 
illustrated. Compared with Mr. Badcock’s book, it may 
be said to be much more readable, and to be quite within 
the compass of young boys. Indeed, the very youngest 
could follow it, if read aloud to them. 

Passing now to the second class, books which stimu- 
late motive, we have, first, Through the Narrows, by the 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Everts. This is not a story, but a 
parable, carried through thirty-six chapters, of the voy- 
age of life. The local scenery is The Narrows in New 
York Bay. The chapters are very brief, averaging 
about four pages each, and they abound with examples 
from eminent biographies. The style is clear, and gen- 
erally simple. The book will probably find its constitu- 
ency among boys of from ten to fourteen. 

In The Academy Boys in Camp, by Mrs. S. F. Spear, 
we have a healthy story of camp and boat life, whose 
point turns the necessity of standing to the truth under 
all circumstances. The scenes of the story are natural ; 
its delineations viyid, though without any leaning to the 
sensational. Boys of all school ages should be able to 
read and enjoy it. 

Louise Seymour Houghton, whose brief life of David 
Livingstone is entitled to a place of honor among good 
books for boys, has adapted a story, Little Hans and his 
Bible-Leaf, from the German of Franz Hoffmann. The 
story (like Hoffmann’s writing always) has a distinct 
religious motive, and shows how the irreligious son of a 
Prussian officer was brought to a living knowledge of 
God’s way of salvation, and to a life of usefulness and 
honor. Like the last book named, this is adapted for 
the reading of school-boys of every age, and it is espe- 
cially suitable for Sunday reading. 

although Mrs. Helen Pearson Barnard’s The Last o’ 
the Luscombs is not distinctively a temperance book, it 
ought to rank high among temperance books, inasmuch 
as it is perfectly sound on the temperance question, and 
is free from the unnaturalness and sensationalism, if not 
positive vulgarity, with which many temperance stories 
abound. The Last o’ the Luscombs is a religious story 
of more than ordinary power, with pleasant pictures of 
life on the sea and by the sea. It is, however, a book 
for older boys rather than for those under tweive. 

Save the Boys, by Margaret E. Winslow, is distinc- 
tively a temperance story, with a somewhat trite plot, 
though lacking in the more serious faults mentioned 
above. Miss Winslow is herself an earnest temperance 
worker and an efficient temperance editor; and her 
stories are generally among the best published by the 
National Temperance Society. The present story would 
be better as a work of art, and would find more readers 
among the class who specially’ need its instruction, if 
its temperance purpose were made a little less promi- 
nent. It is best adapted for the reading of boys just 
passing into youth. 

Another temperance book published by the same 
society is How Billy Went Up in the World, by Annette 
L. Noble. Like the previous book, it loses a little by 
attempting too much. Billy was “nobody’s boy,” and 
he went up in the world, in the first place, by means of 
a balloon ascent, and in the second place, by temperance 
and religious principle. This story addresses the same 
class of readers as Miss Winslow’s, though possibly still 
younger boys may read it with profit. 





America has not yet produced a great history of 
philosophy. This, which was true a year ago, is still 
true after the publication of President Asa Mahan’s 
Critical History of Philosophy, which, however, has the 
merit of being a work of excellent purpose. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of this history as compared, say, 
with the larger history of Ueberweg or the smaller his- 
tory of Schwegler, is that in style it is popular rather 
than technical, that in exposition it gives broad outlines 
rather than minute details, and that in method it is 
polemical, not only stating the contents of each philoso- 
phy, but vigorously attacking its weaknesses, or its fan- 








cied weaknesses. Indeed, the vigor of President Mahan’s 
polemics recalls the work of a writer with whom he has 
nothing else in common save the fact that he has written 
a history of philosophy, that writer being Mr. George 
Henry Lewes, whose work is a partisan study of philo- 
sophical history from the standpoint of Positivism. The 
defects of President Mahan’s book are that it does not 
show a knowledge of the more recent contributions to 
this field, as, for instance, of Zeller’s studies in Greek 
philosophy, and in the modern field, of the post-Hegelian 
German idealists; that it does not always give evi- 
dence of a sufficient study of the sources themselves, as 
when it sums up in a page “the system” of Schelling, 
apparently in absolute ignorance of the fact that Schelling 
elaborated nearly half a dozen “ systems,” each mutually 
exclusive; that its neglect of details is so great as te 
prevent the work from having any value as a critical his- 
tory ; that the history is buried in a mass of discussion 
relevant and irrelevant; and that, finally, there is no 
index. It ought to be unnecessary to call the attention 
of a philosophical scholar to the fact that apocryphal 
anecdotes (p. 148; p. 163), or anecdotes which ought to be“ 
apocryphal, are not a valid evidence of the truth or un- 
truth of any system. From what has been said, it will be 
rightly inferred that President Mahan’s history is not a 
book for the student; though it may still have some use 
as a popular history. (8vo, 2 vols., pp. xxii, 431; xvi, 
435. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $4.00.) 


Professor Paulus Cassel, of the University of Berlin, 
is not only a distinguished theologian, but a warm friend 
of the people, and, perhaps, the most efficient native 
Sunday-school worker in Germany. In his own Sunday- 
school in Berlin he has had as many as sixty lady teachers 
employed, together with some men teachers. Sunday- 
school workers will therefore have a more than ordinary 
interest in the Professor’s latest publication, Fredegunde : 
eine Novelle in Briefen (Fredegunde: a novel in letters), 
which is emphatically a novel of the Sunday-school. It 
delineates a state of society to which we in America are 
little accustomed, and discusses social and religious 
problems, of which some have not yet been raised, and 
others have long since been settled, in this country. It 
is written in the form of letters passing among six 
friends; and it has both life and local coloring. Cer- 
tainly, if one wished to gain a glimpse at the peculiar 
difficulties, which not only the Sunday-school but reli- 
gious institutions generally have to meet with in Ger- 
many, he could scarcely do it in a more pleasant way 
than by reading Fredegunde. It seems almost needless 
to add that Professor Cassel finds the answer to the social 
question of Germany in the gospel of Christ. The book 
is not yet translated into English. (16mo, pp. 178. 
Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich.) 


If Mr. John B. Alden continues to do such excellent 
reprint work as he is now doing, he will assuredly win 
the good wishes of all who are interested in cheap, good 
literature. Mr. Alden’s latest publication, Rawlinson’s 
Seven Great Monarchies, in three volumes, of which only 
the first has yet been published, surpasses everything 
which he has yet done. The first volume, consisting of 
six hundred pages, with all the notes, plates, and maps, 
js printed on paper which looks well, with clear type, 
good presswork, and plain cloth binding, at the price of 
eighty cents. The illustrations are printed admirably, 
and the two folding maps are on thin, tough paper. 
The other two volumes are to follow quickly.—Another 
excellent reprint is Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 
which is a comprehensive survey of the Bible history in 
the light of modern discoveries. This is a book of more 
than four hundred and fifty pages, which looks no thicker 
than an ordinary volume of half that number of pages. 
(Monarchies, Vol. I., 12mo, illustrations, pp. viii, 596. 
Price, 80 cents.—Evidences. 12mo, pp. 454 Price, 
50 cents. New York: John B. Alden.) 


Under the happy, if somewhat ambiguous, title of 
The Dance of Modern Society, Professor W. C. Wilkinson 
enters a vigorous protest against the modern ball-room. 
Professor Wilkinson always writes in a pleasant style, 
and the graces of style are not lacking in the little 
treatise under discussion; but his subject carries him 
into passionate writing (in the best sense) against what 
he believes to be one of the greatest foes to purity in 
modern life. While Professor Wilkinson chooses his 
words carefully, he speaks out boldly even at the risk of 
touching upon subjects concerning which a modest 
reserve is generally observed in modern writing and 
speaking. The little monograph can be commended as 
an efficient missionary document for “seciety.” The 
views here propounded Professor Wilkinson had already 
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_inscriptions.” 


stated in other form, but that will not affect the value of 
this publication. (16mo, pp. 78. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
It is stated, on the authority of the Dean of Peter- 
borough, that the New Revision of the Old Testament 
will be completed in July. 


Many of our readers may have seen the absurd state- 
ment that the original manuscript of the Pentateuch had 
been found somewhere in Arabia. The truth, on which 
the falsehood was based, is that Dr. Harkavy, of the 
Imperial Library at St Petersburgh, Russia, has come 
into possession of some fragments of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, “ written in characters quite different 
from those contained in all known manuscripts and 
Dr. Harkavy will publish the fragments 
which will be reproduced by photograph. 


London is soon to have an Oriental university, if a 
proposal which is now before the public be actually 
put into effect. Dr. Leitner, who has already founded 
several institutions in England and abroad, has bought 
the Royal Dramatic College, together with ten acres of 
land, on which he proposes to erect an Oriental Uni- 
versity conducting the examinations of the Punjab 
University in Europe, an Oriental museum and library, 
and a free Punjab guest-house, specially adapted for the 
reception of Muhammadans, Hindoos and Sikhs. The 
guest-house is rendered necessary by the caste system of 
the Hindoos. The university will also undertake the 
Oriental education of Europeans, 


Very quietly, in a few recent numbers, the Bible 
Society Record has been adding an important item to 
its mass of information about the spread of the Bible. 
This is a descriptive list of books, chiefly those in the 
American Bible Society’s library, which relate to the 
history of our English Bible and its revision, from its 
original publication, or a little earlier, to the present 
day. The list is not a blind catalogue, but it gives the 
reader a very good account of the relative place and 
weight of the several works, and furnishes him with the 
backbone of the whole subject. The title of the list is 
“ Bibliographical Notes, based chiefly on works in the 
library of the American Bible Society.” The first series 
appeared in the Record for August, 1883, and contained 
twenty-seven histories of the English Scriptures. The 
second series, in the Record for October, 1883, mentioned 
seventeen descriptive lists and catalogues. The third 
series, to appear in installments, includes a large number 
of volumes illustrating the attempts of men of different 
schools to criticise, defend, or improve the Common 
Version, or to substitute another inits place. The whole 
number in type at present is 179. The arrangement is 
chronological, and as convenient as it is instructive. 
The same matter in separate shape could hardly be fur- 
nished for several times the price of the Record (30 cents 
a year), for the time it will cover. 


At last the long-expected volume of Prolegomena to 
the unfinished great critical edition of Tischendorf’s 
Greek New Testament is announced by the publisher 
as ready, in part, for immediate publication. It will be 
remembered by many, that the two volumes containing 
the text, with the critical apparatus of the footnotes, 
were issued not long before Tischendorf’s death. This 
left the important Prolegomena, or Introduction as it 
might be called in English, quite unprovided for. The 
task thus left unfinished by the great German critic was 
taken up by an American specialist, Dr. Caspar René 
Gregory, in 1876; and has since been carried on by Dr. 
Gregory in Leipzig, assisted by the late Professor Ezra 
Abbot on this side of the Atlantic. The first part of 
the volume, consisting of about four hundred and fifty 
pages, embraces a life of Tischendorf, the preliminary 
description of the critical apparatus following to a 
large degree that of the seventh edition; a discussion of 
the grammatical side of text-criticism ; the form of the 
text; its history, beginning with the ancient versions 
and closing with a collation of the editions of Tregelles 
and of Westcott and Hort; and a description of the 
uncial manuscripts, their history, etc. The second part 
of the volume, which discusses the minuscles, the ver- 
sions, and the ecclesiastical writers, is nearly completed 
in manuscript, but as further journeys, on the part of 
Dr. Gregory, are necessary, for the more exact descrip- 
tion of some minuscles, its publication will have to be 
deferred for some time. The first part is announced for 
publication during May, by J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, at 
the price of ten marks (im America, three to four dol- 


. 





lars). It may be ordered in this Country through Mr. 
Gustav E. Stechert, New York, or any of the other 
importers. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 

















Louisville, Kentucky............ _— June 11-13 
Colorado, state, Denver .......0.....++ May 6-8 
California, state, at Oakland..........000scsceesscceessessessesens May 6-8 
Missouri, state, at St. Louis.......0..+ May 6-8 
Lllinois, state, Springfield...........s0sccscsssce seones socees May 13-15 
Alabama, state, at Selma............000 e100 cessrsees sessenens May 20-22 
West Virginia, state, at Graftom..........ccecssers sees eooes May 21, 22 
Connecticut, state, at Waterbury.........ccccccccesecereees May 27, 28 
New Mexico, territorial, at, Santa F6..............ccessesers May —— 





THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


The following is the programme of the Fourth Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention of the United States 
and British North American Provinces, to be held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, June 11-18, 1884, Central 
thought: Organization for Evangelization. Topic: 
“The Work, the Word, the Workers.” The sessions of 
the Convention will be held in the Warren Memorial 
Church, corner of Broadway and Fourth Street, and the 
Walnut Street Baptist Church, corner of Fourth and 
Walnut Streets. 

First Day.—First session, Wednesday morning (War- 
ren Memorial Church), 10 o’clock. The Work.—I. Of 
the Convention: Temporary organization; addresses of 
welcome; responses; committees; programme.—Second 
session, Wednesday afternoon, 2 o’clock (The Work, 
continued). Permanent organization; appointment of 
committees. II. At Home: Report of Executive Com- 
mittee; report of Statistical Secretary; report of Treas- 
urer ; reports of States, Territories, and Provinces, limited 
to three minutes each.—Third session, Wednesday even- 
ing (Warren Memorial Church), 8 o’clock (At Home, 
continued). Report of International Lesson Committee. 
III. Abroad: Report of Foreign Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation; the work in Europe; the work in other lands,— 
Third session, Wednesday evening (Walnut Street Bap- 
tist Church), 8 o’clock. Report of International Lesson 
Committee; the work in Europe; the work in other 
lands; a century of Christian work with the Bible, 
through the Sunday-schools of all lands. 

Seconp Day.—Fourth session, Thursday morning 
(Warren Memorial Church), 9 o’clock (The Work, con- 
tinued). Report of committees. IV. For the Future. 
Evangelization: The neglecting [?-ed] classes; need for 
inter-denominational work. Organization: How per- 
fected ; how supported.—Fourth session, Thursday morn- 
ing (Walnut Street Baptist Church), 9 o’clock (The Work, 
continued). Primary class work; an institute session of 
primary class teachers.—Fifth session, Thursday after- 
noon (Warren Memorial Church, also at Walnut Street 
Baptist Church),20’clock. The Word.—V. The Sunday- 
school Lesson: (1) What should be expected of scholars ; 
(2) The supplemental lesson ; (3) How taught to primary 
classes ; (4) How taught to intermediate classes ; (5) How 
taught to adults. (Lesson for June 15, Rom. 8: 28-39.) 
—Sixth session, Thursday evening (Warren Memorial 
Church, also at Walnut Street Baptist Church), 2 o’clock 
(The Word, continued). VI. The Bible: (1) The word 
of God; (2) The teacher’s text-book and weapon; (3) 
The world’s light and guide. 

Tuirp Day.—Seventh session, Friday morning (War- 
ren Memorial Church, also at Walnut Street Baptist 
Church), 9 o’clock. The Workers,—VII. Unfinished 
business. VIII. The Workers Trained and Taught: 
(1) In conventions and institutes; (2) In Sunday-school 
assemblies; (3) In teachers’-meetings; (4) In church 
work.—Eighth session, Friday afternoon (Warren 
Memorial Church, also at Walnut Street Baptist 
Church), 2 o’clock (Workers Trained and Taught, con- 
tinued): (5) In systematic benevolence; (6) In house to 
house visitation; (7) In the work of missions; (8) In 
Sunday-school temperance work.—Ninth session, Friday 
evening (Warren Memorial Church, also at Walnut 
Street Baptist Church), 8 o’clock. The Work, The 
Word, The Workers: The work, reviewed and outlined; 
the Word, its fullness and power; the workers, anointed 
and sent forth. 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION, 
General Committee: O. P. Atmore, Chairman, Louis- 


ville, Kentucky. Special Committee, to co-operate with 
the General Committee.—Ontario: Daniel McLean, 





Toronto; New England and the Province of Quebec: 
W. R. Burnham, Norwich, Connecticut; Newfound- 
land: the Rev. L. G. MacNeil, St. Johns; Nova Scotia: 
James Forest, Halifax; New Brunswick: Professor G. 
E. Foster, M. P., Sussex; Prince Edward Island: the 
Rey. Dr. John Burwash, Charlottetown; New York: 
Edward Danforth, Elmira; Pennsylvania: C. R. Blackall, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; New Jersey: ©. B. 
Stout, New Brunswick; Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia: Joseph B, Phipps, 35 
German Street, Baltimore; North and South Carolina: 
the Rev. A. Coke Smith, Charleston, South Carolina; 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama: J. ©. Courtney, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Mississippi: C. A. Duncan, Meridan; 
Louisiana: R. H. Browne, New Orleans; Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas: H. H. Brinsmade, 418 Olive 
Street, St. Louis; Kansas, Indian Territory, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Arizona; William H. Reed, Kansas 
City, Missouri; California and Nevada: H. C. Sigler, 
Los Angeles, California; Oregon, Washington Territory, 
Alaska, and British Columbia: E. W. Allen, Portland, 
Oregon; Utah: the Rev. D. J. McMillan, Salt Lake 
City; Montana and Idaho: the Rev. L. L. Wood, 
Helena, Montana; Wyoming: J. 8. Taylor, Cheyenne; 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Southern Dakota: W. B. Stewart, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Minnesota, Northern Dakota, and Mani- 
toba: Henry Plant, Minneapolis; Illinois and Wis- 
consin: B. F. Jacobs, Chicago; Indiana and Michigan: 
Charles 8..Connor, New Albany, Indiana; Ohio and 
West Virginia: Robert Cowden, Galion, Ohio; Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee: Andrew Sea, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 





THIS AND THAT. 


——_@—____ 


With the majority of people, assertion goes a great way 
for argument, An anecdote which is re-told, in a case 
where it has little pertinency, by the irascible Dean of 
Chichester, has its appropriateness just here: 

“When I am taking a ride with Rouser,” quietly remarked 
Professor Saville to Bodley Coxe, “I observe that if I ever 
demur to any of his views, Rouser’s practice always is to repeat 
the same thing over again in the same words—only in a louder 
tone of voice.” 

“Let truth and falsehood grapple,” said Milton, in 
the Areopagitica, but Milton never said, “ Let truth and 
falsehood try which can bawl the loudest ;” for in that 
case truth would get worsted as often as not. If your 
case lacks argument, do not attempt to supply the defi- 
ciency by repeating the same thing “in a louder tone of 
voice;” and, on the other hand, have something better 
to go upon, before you change your own opinion, than 
simply the increasing loudness of your opponent’s tone. 


It can no longer be urged against Agnosticism that 
while it, professes to be a “ religion” (see Herbert Spen- 
cer’s article in the January Nineteenth Century), it has 
no worship and no symbolism, Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
the eminent Positivist, who has as hearty a dislike of 
Christianity as Herbert Spencer himself, supplies Agnos- 
ticism with both. He writes: 

There is one symbol of the Infinite Unknowable, and it is 
perhaps the most definite and ultimate word that can be said 
about it. The precise and yet inexhaustible language of 
mathematics, enables us to express in a common algebraic for- 
mula, the exact combination of the unknown raised to its high- 
est power of infinity. That combination is (z*), and here we 
have the beginning and perhaps the end of a symbolism for the 
religion of the Infinite Unknowable. Schools, academies, tem- 
ples, of the Unknowable there cannot be; but where two or 
three are gathered together to worship the Unknowable, there 
the algebraic formula may suffice to give form to their emo- 
tions; they may be heard to express their unwearying belief in 
(4"), even if no weak brother with ritualist tendencies be 
heard to cry: “O x, love us, help us, make us one with 
Thee!” 


Lying is never justifiable. No matter what may seem 
to be a possible gain through lying, it is wrong—ever 
and always wrong—to lie. A life saved, one’s own life 
or another’s life saved, by a lie, isa life purchased at a 
greater cost than its highest worth ; or rather, purchased 
by a lower degradation than a noble life ought ever to 
be subjected to. In the many public arguments which 
have been had on this subject, it has been a common 
thing to claim that a lie spoken to a sick person, or to 
an insane person, with an eye to that person’s benefit, is 
sometimesallowable. And if a lie ever could be counted 
allowable, it would seem to be in the case of dealing 
with an insane person, whose reason is no longer trust- 
worthy. Yet it is to be noted that the best physicians 
in charge of the insane do not justify or approve false 
speaking to their patients, In a recently published 
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memorial of Dr, Thomas Kirkbride, for so 
long a time the eminent physician-in-chief 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, it is stated that as long ago as 
1842, he took ground in his annual report 
in favor of the “avoidance of deception 
in treating the insane,” and this “ under 
all circumstances,’ and in every case. It 
is added in this memorial - 

About a year ago, there was much discus- 
sion in the religious newspapers [as readers of 
The Sunday School Times will remember], as 
to whether deviation from the truth under any 
circumstances can be considered right. One of 
Dr, Kirkbride’s family was asked by a clergy- 
man his views and his habit on this point in 
dealing with his patients, The question was 
repeated to him, and he earnestly exclaimed : 
“JT hope you gave a most decided answer, and 
made it thoroughly understood, J never think 
a right to speak anything but the truth.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T 

A correct stutement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers vs 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
de 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Foud Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 

Weary washerwomen have been made glad 
by the introduction of James Pyle’s Pearline— 
a peerless compound for the laundry. It 
cleansea the most delicate fabric without 
injury. Sold by grocers. 





American Art.—Photographs, Engravings, 
etq, can be exquisitely colored with Liquid 
Art Colors, made from Diamond Dyes. Full 
directions for this beautiful art work, with a 
handsome colored cabinet photo, sent to any 
address for 10 cts, Wells & Richardson Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. No physician 
need hesitate. Dr. S. V. Clevenger, Chicago, 
Ill, says: “ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should 
be made officinal. It is the most eligible 
form for the administration of phosphorus, 
and no physician need hesitate to order it on 
his prescription blanks.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“Ladies should wear a Hop Plaster oe the 


small itpe, back, as it relieves paius aad ach: 
Cla. at any drug store. All ready 2 apwly. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY 5O% YOUNG MEN 
Swithin C, Shortlidge, ba tacversh Prin. 
Ww, J. Academy, Bridgeton 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good tuble. reparation tor college 
or business, Payment from entrance, val 
terms to clergymen. Prin., Galew Allen, B.A. ( +) 
WEST CH EAT RUT STREET INSTITU TR, 
A Home School fur hing ® Ladies and Children. 
Bevents yeur begins Sept, 2th, at 4035 Chestnut St, 
est Philadelphia. For Circulars address the Prin, 
M A. BOGARDUS, 


Summer School of Elocution, 
Grimsby Park, Ont., Canada (10th season), 
Cool, dry, healthful, accessible, and popular summer 
resort, | ‘miles west of Niagara Falls. borough and 
practical instruction, Excellent boarding, moderate 
rates. Send for full descriptive circular to Nationa 
ScHooLr oF ELOCcuTION ANP Onarory, Philadelphia. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


WENDELL PHI LL IPS. By George William 
Curtis. In May ‘**Choice Literature.” 10 cents, 
TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. 
In Greek and English, Fine cloth, 25 cents. 
NUMBERS. By Matthew Arnold. In the 
May number of * Choice Literature.” 10 cents. 
SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the An- 
cient Eastern World. By George Rawlinson, Best 
American Edition. In three volumes, over 2,000 
ages and over o | gy cer ee 5 Price reduced 
jm $14.00 to $2.40, Specimen pages free. 
DORE GALLER me of Bible [llustrations and 
Stories. New edition, reduced to 82.00, 
ULZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, In p's he 
volumes, over 400 fine illustrations. Vol. fine 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents, 
THE COMING SLAV ERY. By, Herbert 
Spencer. In May “ Choice Literature.” 10 cents, 
WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRV ERS, New 
Caxton edition, 6 yale ., $4.00. New Library 
edition, 9 vols., 26.0 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for English Renders, 
27 vols., fine cloth, each 30 cents, reduced r- 3 
$1.00, The set bound in 9 vols., half Russia, $5.00 
ANCIENT EGYPT ander the PHAR AOS. 
By John Kenrick, M.A. 1l4mo, cloth, $1.00. 
CHINESE CLASSICS, The Works of Con- 
fucius and Mencius. Translated by Legge. Price 
reduced from $3.50 to $1.00, 
VICTORIA, QUEEN of ENGLAND. By Grace 
Greenwood. Fine cloth, gilt top, S35 cents, 
SESAME and LILIES. By John Ruskin. 
Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 
CROWN of WILD OLIVE. By John Ruskin, 
Klzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents, 
ETHICS of the DUST. By Ruskin. Elzevir 
edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents, 
ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA, Over 
300,000 subjects and 5,000 illustrations, numer- 
ous maps, 20 volumes, large octavo, $25; cheaper 
edition, $15. Specimen pages free. 
500,000 vVOLUM ad CHOICE BOOoOKS— 
ft my catalogue free, Books for examination 
re payment on evidence of good faiit. ae 
sold by dealers—prices too low. Rooke by mall 2 
per cent. extra for mailing. 








JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P.0. Box 1227. 393 Pearl St., New York. 


NEWLY r PUBLISHED. 
Life of Ezra Cornell, 


Founder of Cornell Un! versity. By Ex-Governor 
A. B. Cornell, Postpaid, 


Il. 


Jenkins ray &- Lexicon. 
A Dictionary of all except ‘amiliar Words. Post- 


. - ° © 75 cents. 
, IT. 

Worman’s First Spanish Book. 

By the Natural Method, - Wcens 


Steele’s Hygienic fone aa ee 


With special refereuce tw Stimulauts and 
cotics, - : - 


Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric. 


For all who converse or write, with forms, etc., $1.75. 
VL 


Barnes’ General History. 
Of Ancient, Mediwval and Modern Peoples. - §176. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
By FREEMAN CLARKE. 1 vol., cloth, 
$1.25. 


CHINESE GORDON. 
By Eomont Haksg. Brought down to 
date by Dr. Crai@, 1 vol., $1.50. 


R Worthington, 770 Broadway, WN. Y. 
Advertiser wil] pay $20 for Tamerlane, 1827. 
$10 for Al Aaraaf, 1829; Moll Pitcher, 1832 ; 
Fanshawe, 1828. $5 for My First Client, 1840; 
The Nooning, 1851; Voices of Freedom, 1841 ; 


and Magazine of "Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, 1835-36. Address, 


C. B. FOOTE, P. 0. Box 3766, New York. 
PANORAMA of JERUSALEM. 


Engraved from PRetegraphe, in the most accu- 

pe style; this isa phote-inbograph directly from the 
ine). and with FULL EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTION 

e Buildings and Surroundings, by Prof. Os8oRN 
A surveyed Lhe wall three times, measuring each of 
its 218 angles. One of these, uncolored, will be sent to 
each teacher of every Sunday-schvo! purchasing the 
new Osborn & Coleman's Larger Pa lestine Map, 
fem further notice. On plate paper, 2844 by Lidge inches. 
. Weta; uncolored, W cta.—th the second 

edition. One, ‘uncolored, ‘is sent with each Smaller 
stine Map. Full particulars and circulars, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMP'Y, 
Box 74, OXFORD, O10. 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


A Dally Text-book of Divine Promises. 
48mo, bound in blue and gold, blue edge...............25¢, 
oo “ . . gilt 























Burning Words of Briliant Writers 


A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Reli- 
gious Literature of all Ages, by Josiah H. 
Gilbert, with an Introduction by Cuar Les 
Ss. Rostnsow, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 681 pages, 
printed on toned paper, $3.00. Postpaid to 
any address. 

Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D: “I hope it 
may have a wide circulation.” 


Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D.: ‘I have been struck with 
the genius, beauty, force, s and truthfulness exhibited 
in these selectious. The range of writers and the 
variety of topics are very wide.” 


The Sunday School Times: “The selections are 
judicious, the quotations chosen for value of thought.” 


Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.: * It is the best work of the 


kind yet issued. It ls superb. The selections are most 
admirable,” 


Address D, R. NIVER, Albany, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


___ ALBANY, WN. Y. 


Lothrop's Select S, S, Libraries, 


No. 9, 50 Vols., Recent Books, 12mo, 
Extra Cloth Binding. 
Original price, $50.00, now $25.00. 
No. 10, 12 Vols., 18mo, Bound in English 
Cloth, Gilt Title, 
Original price, $9.00, now $5.00. 
No. 11, 20 Vols., 16mo, Bound in Crim- 
son Cloth, 
Original price, $19.00, now $10.00. 


THE SELECT a 








18mo, 36 Volumes, - - 
Pansy’s Primary S. S. taeire: 
30 Volumes, 16mo, - . 7.50 


50 Catalogues with each Library. Full 
Catalogues Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
Ready May (5th, amv toaprenecsne 
AID TO BIBLE STUDY, 
MANUAL OF 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A Text Book on Bible History, with nd Views, Plans, 
iew 





Review Charts, Colored Diagrams ne 
By Rav. J. L. HURLBUT 
“Popular Baition. ” gent 
on receipt of Dont. paid to ay en 
Special Discount to Ministers and 
S. S. Superintendents. 

Very liberal terms to active reliable agents, ladies or 
gentlemen. For sample pages, terms and Circular F, 
address 

The Continental Publishing Co. 

148 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sanday-schoo! Sapplies. 








Sw Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 
122 Chestnut Street, Pehateiene 
rae 2 New — 





LECT 


A AAT) on mT: OT Es. by 
Revs. F. N. and M. A. PELO A 8vo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. dent prepaid on on veretit oe Published by 


25 Bromfield ‘Sen ston, Mass. 


Gx hsRookSitxe. 


Publisher of sepetnter Sabbath-school Song Books 
and Supplies. Specimen pages free. 
115 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


710 Arch » Btreet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BG SEND FUB CATALOGUE. “GR 











OR ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American Bapcing Publication Socie ety 
Philade!phia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louls. 


HEXEY A: SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Chicago, I iil. ul. Send for for Catalogue. 


L®4 R Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
Market rt Streets, biladelphia. 








UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & co.. Publishers, 
___ 39 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW CHILDREN’S DAY 


SERVICE, $1 Bye ae je for two cents. 
et By lB St, N.Y, 











ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterty and The Little 
Folks’ s’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co. 


DR ESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA. 
L TION, 134— BOOK S—Chesinut Street. 


R® AD Drammend’s Natural Law | In the 
Spiritual World. For sale wale by all bo booksellers. 


HE T SUNDAY-SCHOOL ROOK S. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'s 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Piste Ton” 











| 





Mut AnD CARDS 


A new edition of Imported 
Reward and Text Cards, all 
—«@ J new designs, made by the 

sow finest Artists in Europe, and 

’ = the work executed the 
oldest and most experienced lithographic house 
in Germany. There are 50 beautiful designs, 
elegantly embossed, and they form the most 
pleasing and attractive assortment of Reward 
Cards ever offered in this country. We want 
the name and address of every Teacher in the 
United States; and every one 
who will send us 25 two-cen! 
stamps, and the name an: 
address of three other teach 
ers, will receive the abov« 
package of 50 cards, and your choice ut e:nuer 
two handsome Mantel Cards, or an elegant 
Perfume Sachet, as a present, by return mail, 
post-paid by us, 

We havea large variety of Scrap Books and Card 
Albums; also, Cards and Scrap Ornaments for same, 
100 Scrap-book Cards, assurted, no two alike, Pack No, 
1, O cents; Pack No. 2, 10 Cards, 75 cents; Pack No 
100 Cards, $1.00; Pack No. 4, 100 ‘Cards, $1.5. We wil 


send by mail, post-patd, a beautiful litle Album for 50 
cents; larger sizes at $1.00, $1.50, $2. 

These books are well-made, highly ornamented with 
Floral, Gold, and Silver Decorations, and cannot be 
bought al these prices at any retail store in the coun 
try. We guarantee satistaction In every sale, or 
money will be refunded. Address, 


GEO. S. VIBBERT & CO., 


Clintonville, Conn, __ 


The Bible and its Study 








From Your 
TEACHER 














PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO ANINTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 





eneral interest in the series of articles 
on ‘ae sible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hay- 
ing a bearing upon tne general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. a. Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, E. de ao ty and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the Sasettigent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable, 
The Bible and I leper | ALY little paumpalet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School’ Fimes, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in jopto, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. “t 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every fame: Aa of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our a ‘- 
School, if we h to do sv at our own expense The 

egationalist, Boston, 


“The publisher of The Sunday Schvo! Times has 
formed 4 really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in Lapa 4 forth in handy volume form the series of 

pers published in the Times near the beginning of 
fhe year. I[tisa convenient little pamphlet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry 





u the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by ~~ 
of the most erminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. 


4. 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Auy book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.’—The Christian Journai, Toronto, Can 
ada. 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
witbout profit; it furnishes materia! for immediate use 
and and valuablelight for for further guidance.” — » 

Bowmanville 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in asmali com- 
ae. a wee on we of valuable reading matter,” — 

American , Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-schoo) teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and und: rstanding 
Scripture.”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine, 


“It 1s an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Hi 
Boston, Mass. 


“Bible students will do well to | pao mag & copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 


“A valuable help to the oe use of the Bible.” 
- Morning Star, Dover 


- Very valuable to 4 Bible student.”"— The Christian 





wa valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, Ib 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OXFORD MAPS 


fT HE NEW EDITION OF OSBORN & COLE- 

man’s Large Map has been reduced to one-half 
size,—but exactly the same map otherwise. It has the 
Panorama of Jerusalem, and the Revised (to 1884) Ta- 
ble of Distances. This is the best for teachers and the 
perery or eee, Ra, $3.00, or $3.50 with the 

anorama separate, twice size, on plate r. 

ored—aud the Mount of Olives Chromo, Am gg a 


nature. For full description and circulars of this and 
other maps, send to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 
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KADESH-BARNEA: 


Its Importance and Probable Site, with a Story 
of a Hunt for it, including Studies of the 
Route of the Exodus and the Southern 
Boundary of the Holy Land. 

By H.Ciay Trumsv tt, D.D., Editor of The 
Sunday School Times. 1 vol., 8vo, with 
two maps and four full-page illustrations. 
Price, $5.00. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From The Academy (of London). 

“This isatruly noteworthy book, and will at once 
command the attention of all biblical scholars, 
Trumbull, who happily succeeded at some risk in find- 
ing not only the 'Ain Gadis of Rowlands and Palmer 


bul the still more abundant rushing water-head of | 


’Ain el-Qadairat, has given his personal explorations 
the setting of a scholarly and beautiful volume lucidly 
arranged and firmly written, with phototypes of rare 
excellence, good maps, and the special advantage of 
well-developed index-apparatus. He has truly esti- 
mated the historical and geographical 
Ka‘iesh-barnea, and well vindicated the older view of 
the route of the Israelites.” 


From The Andover Review. 


“This work is a positive and permanent contribu- 
tion to sacred geography. It is at once popular and 
ecbolarly in its tone. To one class of readers the 
breezy vacation air of travel will appeal. Another 
class,‘ fil though few,’ will delight in the exact cita- 
tions and copious indexes. Both will be charmed with 
the tasteful binding, the broad margin, the clear ty pog- 
raphy of the book, and with a@ map of the Negeb and 
its surroundings that goes fur to alone for many sins 
of Sunday-schoo!l editors in the same field. With weil- 
known modesty, the author deprecates the size of the 
volume, The oy} will bardly agree with him here, 
For each of the 478 pages is a link in a strong and 
beautiful chain, not one of which can be severed with- 
out harm. ... The spirit of Dr. Trumbull's book is 
worthy of its matter. ... He has the candor of the 


soldier, the charity of the editor, the faith of the | 


teacher, for disentangling the route of the Exodus. 


a light on Bible la 


From The Jewish Messenger. 


“Dr. Trumbull, who is a profound student of the 
Bible, and a keen observer, was well equipped for this 
valuable book. ... Selecting for examination a pivotal 
point considered from its historical and from its 
geographical connections, be has bestowed uncommon 
pains upon the preparation of an elaborate and thor- 
—_ work sopectally rich in material for the future 
writer on Rib e Lands. ... It is simply just to the 
author to treat his work on the plane of the most 
valued contributions to the ex —— of the Holy 
Land. His original researches, his persistent hunt for 
the lost site, the clearness of perception, and the firm- 
ness, with which he presents his views, entitle his con- 


clusions to great respect, and work to a hearty 
welcome.” 


From The Churchman. 


“ Dr. Trumbull bas produced a learned and scholar! 
work, which isamply fortified by notes and author 
ties, conveniently arranged at the bottom of his pages, 
and showing a careful and quite exbaustive acquaint- 
ance with the rich literature more or less connected 
with bis themes, ... This is, therefore, a thoroughly 
well-stndied and equipped work, capable of fulfillin 
an important office in the library of the student o 
biblical antiquities, while at the same time it is a work 
that will be enjoyed richly by the general reader, who 
will flud the story one of popular interest.” 


President Bartlett, in The Independent. 


“ He has re hered upa large amount of information, 
inclusive of the various views; and his book is a very 
valuable thesaurus of references, opinious, facts, and 
arguments beari on this question. His personal 
visit to the three fountains removes the confusion that 
bung over the question of names, and a adds 
what was wanting to a full confidence in the general 
identification of locality. ... We desire to express 
eae and gratitude for the good service which 

Tr. Trumbull bas rendered. It rivets another link in 
the chain of Israel's journeyings.” 


From The Nation, 


“It is notdifficult to with him that that famous 
locality, the pivotal point of the Jewish wanderin 
through ihe wilderness, as related in the Pentateuch, 
is not too small a subject for a large book, considering 
that its location has been for centuries, and to this day 
continues to be, a matter of almost passionately ear- 
nent discussion among eminentscholars. . 


Dr. | 


value of 


.. It would | 
take more space than we have to tell, after ourauthor, | 


by what use of wit and Yankee shrewdness, with what 
help from a noted dragoman, and in spite of what 
dangers, he, in the beginning of the spring of 1881, ‘ on 
@ casual tour, was enabled to overcome ali these obsta- 
cles, and find his way to a sight shielded so jealously, 
and lied about so vigorously and variously, by suc- 
cessive generations of the typical Ishmaelites who 
surroun it.’ For the particulars we must refer the 
eader to the part of the book which treats of th 
* Hunt.’” 
The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, in The National 
Baptist. 
“ Tt is the work of a Christian scholar, whose native 
ifts, special training, personal temperament, and 
appy concurrence of ‘environments,’ fitted him to 
make one of the most important discoveries ever 
achieved in the realm of sacred geography: .. . Sur- 
veying this notable book as a whole, we must say of it 
that it is important in contents, exhaustive in treat- 
ment, fair in statement, vigorous in argument, rich in 
erudition, conscientious in verifications, transparent 
in style,and reverent in spirit. We are proud to add, 
that the author is an American.” 


From Zion’s Heraid. 





“The volume Makes a valuable addition to both 
the Ulustrative and apologetic literature of the Old 
Testament. It will be well appreciated by biblical 
scholars, and is presented in such a form as to ve 
equally readily apprehended and enjoyed by average 
students of the Bible.” 





Charles Dudley Warner, in The Hartford Courant. 
“It can be said without any exaggeration that his 
identification of the site of Kadesh-harnea, in the des- | 
ert of the Exodus, isthe most brilliant and the most | 
im portant performance in biblical geogre shy of these 
days, aud the prompt recognition of it by english and 
German scholars is vege ay My American pride. [t 
may be further added that the work that records it, 
entitled Kadesh-baurnea, by the discoverer, is among 
the ablest. most original, most masterly studies of the 
Orient that has been contributed to the old world by 
the new ; indeed, as a piece of exhaustive research and 
demonstration directed to a single point, it is un- 
ual The author modestly explains that he owes 
success where so many other explorers have failed 
to a series of poet fortunes, but it is easy for the reader 
to see that t 4 fortune would have beea un- 
availing if it not been taken advantage of by uao- 
common energy, pluck, aud knowledge. .. . [ndepen- 
dent ofits record of the discovery, itis a work of uuncom- 
mon care, research and scholarship, fortified at every 
point with abundant citations of authorities. It goes 





over the whole ground in dispute in the most thorough 
manner, states the result of all previous research on | 
the subject, narrates the story of the bunt for the lost | 


site in the most graphic manner, and closes with a 
His monograph is a model for American students, and 
nds.” 


careful study of the route of the Exodus. Lt is not too 
much to say that it revolutionizes the re ac- | 
cepted theories on this subject, and that it isa volume 


absolutely indispensable to an Intelligent teaching of 
this portion of sacred history. Notwithstanding the 
scholarship involved, and the necessary detail ofinves- | 
tigation, the reader will find the work fascinating in 
its sustalned interest.” 


From The Lutheran Observer. 


“We think Dr. Trumbull bas succeeded in Identify- 
ing the true site of this renowned place; and this 
much can be said, that if he has not cleared up all | 
doubt and uncertainty in regard to the location of | 
Kadesh-barnea, he has accomplished more toward it | 
than any writers that have preceded him.” 


The Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers, in The New York 
Evangelist, 


“This beantifal volume ts the most important | 
American contribution to biblical geography since 
the days of the lamented Dr. Edward Robinson. ,. . 
If...the scattered, fragmentary, and imperfect 
geographical notices, ranging from Genesis to | Sam- 
uel, can be carefully sifted, interpreted, united, and 
applied, so asto make a consistent and symmetrical 
whole, and if this is done, not by conjecture nor asser- 
tion, but by seeking the aid of philology, and also that 
of beathen monuments graven on imperishable stone, 
scientifically studied, then there is a great, real, and 

sitive gain to apologetics.... We regard Dr. Trum- | 

ull’s book as a signal instance of the collateral aid to 
apologetics thus secured, just because it heips to make 
the biblical statements so much better understood.” 


From The Examiner. 


“The thoroughness with which Dr. Trumbull bas 
done his work, both as a scholar and as an explorer, 
is creditable in the highest degree to American schol- 
arship.... Wedo not pretend that on a question of 
this kind, over which (he experts are at strife, our 
opinion is worth anything; but to us it seems as if 
Dr. Trumbul) had fairly made out his case, and we 
shall be surprised if his book Is not accepted as asettle- 
ment of this vexed question.” 


From The Congregationalist, 

“ [lis narrative is most nating, both asa history 
and as a critical study. . im@ull may make ex- 
treme claims occasionally, but it is hard to point them 
out. Carefully examining existing theories upon each 
point, endeavoring to state all clearly and candidly, 
and to draw only inevitable conclusions, he runs 
squarely athwart some of the hitherto most generally 
accepted courses of reasoning. but makes powerful | 





| whole history of the inquir 


impressions of his own correctness. ... We think 
that most biblical scholars will agree at once that Dr, 
Trumbull has settled the matter at iasue forever, and 
their entire unanimity will follow in due time.... 
His volume is sure of a large sale, and, to our think- 
ing, it does the moat towards settling many important 
points, hitherto uncertain, of any book published 
ut them within recent years.” 


From The Journal af Commerce. 


“The book itself is a magnificent specimen of book- 
making, and does henor to the publishers. . .. The 
work... is a marvel of laborious scholarship, ex- 
hausting the hi-tory of what the scholars of all ages 
since Jerome have written on the subject of this loca- 
tion, [tis acomplete bibliographical review. Ancient 
medizval, and modern geographers, travelers, an 

map-makers have been examined and cited. We 
know of no work so valuable, we may say, 80 indis- 
pensable, as this to the biblical student, considered 
only as a book of reference for to taphical autbort- 
ties on the Holy Land. ... The book will be read b: 

Hebrews and Christians with equal interest and grati- 
fication, while it is easential to clergymen and teach- 
ers, and all to whom biblical geography is of impor- 
tan~-,” 


From The Watchman, 


“Aspecial study on the Route of the Exodus is 
appended, in which a strong light is thrown upon a 
subject that seems to have been darkened by words 
without knowledge. Dr. Trumbull bas placed students 
of the Bible under great obligations by his patient 
assiduity and candor In dealing with the various 
sources of evidence,and the skill with which their 
combined force is made to bear on his conclusion.” 


Frow the Jerald and Presbyter. 


“Wecan... understand why one so completely 
absorbed iu Scripture stucies as is Dr. Trumbul! should 
syuipathize with other scholars on this subject, and 
feel an interest in giving the results of his investiga 
tions to the world. He seems to have compassed the 
whole ground under review; ... having gone over 
mang and learned authorities in this field of investiga- 

on. 


From The Michigan Christian Advocate. 


* Asa book it isa great success. But has Dr, Trom- 
bull cleared up the difficulties in regard to the location 
of Kadesh-barnea? We think he has; or, at least, he 
bas so cleared away the false theories, that one can 
hardly escape the conclusions be bas reached. If he 
is correct, and bas really discovered the long-lost site, 
than theexact route of the Exodus, the main outline 
of the wanderings of the children of Israel, and many 
other important landmarks, may be determined.” 


From the Southwestern Presbyterian, 


“The location of the site of Kadesh is made the 
point of departure for a reconsideration of the Exo- 
dus, in the view of modern discovery. A new light 
is thrown upon it. Most of the mooted questions are 


| discussed with marked ability and luminous clear- 


ness. So far as the present state of geographical 
knowledge admits, it is satisfactory and complete. It 
is a charming book, and deserves to take high rank as 
an authority.” 

From The Christian Union. 


“The volume ts of exceeding interest and value to 


| every scholarly Bible student, apd we warmly con- 


ratulate the editor of ‘ The Sunday School Times’ in 

ing able to add this achievement to his many con- 

tributions to an understanding of the words and places 
of Scripture teaching.” 


The Rev. Dr. C. E. Mitchell in The Present Age. 


“Tt is an exhaustive and thorongh discussion of the 
into the site of that 
famous resting-place of the children of Israel in their 
desert wanderings, with incidental notices of the 
recent speculations and discoveries respecting the 
whole route of the Exodus.... Altogether, it con- 
stit tes one of the most valuable monographs ever 


| pro luced by an American writer, and well deserves 
| the elegant exterior in which it has been brought out 
| by the Scribners.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ The tdentification of this place, though a matter of 
great interest and importance in the eyesof biblical 
students, had never been settled. Dr. Trumbull in bis 
journey through the desert came upon some fresh in- 
dications of the site, which led to a thorough Investi- 
gation of the — ¥ and to the preparation of this 
volume, which will be accepted as a very valuabie 
contribution to biblical geography and literature.” 


From The Springfield Republican, 

“Ln the personal narrative, there isa spice of adven- 
ture and a triumph of success in pushing bis wav 
through Arab wiles and the ifficulties of travel in the 
desert among mutually hostile tribes, which illustrate 
the characteristic fitness of Dr. Trumbull for such 
adventure, and for which his campaigning in the 
American civil war gave bim special pr og 


From The Christian Intelligencer. 


* It discusses the whole subject, cites and explains 
all the scriptural references to it, and weighs the 
ciaims of all the various places which have at any 
time been put torward as representing the ancient 
Kadesh. Ln this respect the volume is marvelously 


fall and accurate, .. . The reader has the satisfaction 
of feeling that all the data have been brought before 
him, so that he can form an intelligent couciusioa.” 


From The Presbyterian, 


“ The history of the old city and the Interlinkings of 
this history with the valiant deeds of Abraham and 
the wanderings of his descendants in the wilderness, 

vea singular attraction to the efforts to determine 
ta site, and the ‘study of Dr, Trumbull ia very satis- 

ry and captivating.” 


From The California Christian Advocate. 


“The importance of the place can hardly be over- 
estimated as a great landmark in biblical geography. 
Dr. Trumbull gives tacta, and therefore the work 
everywhere interesting; one is not obliged to read 
long theories, but can go along the journey bimself in 
spirit, and see the way God's people were led to 
Kadesh-barnea.” 

From The Continent. 


“The narrative of the journey through the desert is 
full of interest to th general reader, introducing as it 
does many keen observations of the Bed’ween... 
and of the always fascinating desert life... . The 
numerous reference notes suggest an amount of re 
search which does high credit to the author's reputa- 
tion as a painstaking and enthusiastic student of 
sacred history.” 


From The Episcopal Register. 

“To be thoroughly wide awake and yet well tn- 
formed in the driest of geographical details is not 
often the lot of the writer about Bible lands. Al! this, 
and, in addition, the faculty of a brilliant writer, ma, 

credited to the present author... . Dr. Trumbull 
has done the work of a thorough investigator in all 
the literary bearings of his subject, and exhibits a 
faith at once steadfast and onieterue in upsetting 
false conclusions without disturbl. g the faith of others, 
or impugning the credibility of Scripture records, In 
saying sv much about the solid merits of this book, we 
must not convey the idea that it is one of the heavy 
productions which the realer who wants to be inter- 
ested had better shun. On t.e contrary, we advise 
the people who wanta book as reasiable aa it is precise, 
to get this as soo; as possible, and put it on their 
shelves as one of the choicest contributions to Hebrew 
history as well as one of the most charmingly oatural 
records of travel to be found in our language.” 


From The Presbyterian Journal, 


“Scholars wi/i vaiue this book, others onght to do 
so. ... The verification of the accuracy of the Penta- 
teuch in regard to localities is one of the moat con- 
vincing arguments against the criticism that refersits 
composition to a period when many of the localities 
named in it already began to be lost to human knowl 
edge. Dr. Trumbull’s volume will prove one of the most 
valuable contributions of the kind, though that does 
not seem to have been a part of his aim in writing.” 


From the Central Christian Advocate, 


“This isa notable illustration of the fasctnation of 
historical and geographical studies, and of the labor 
aud research which men of the first ability are willing 
to devote to the understanding of important portions 
of history. ... Dr. Trumbull's narrative of the cir- 
cumstances which drew him into rsonal investi- 

ation, and enabled him to discover this long-lost site, 
is so clear and graphic that it is ee not to 
become interested, or we may say fascinated with it,” 


The Rev. Dr. D. W. Poor, in The Westminster Teacher. 


“Dr. H. C. Trumbull has fairly earned for himself a 
name among prema yh raphers. He baa rediscov- 
ered the long-lost Kadesh-barnea, and, what is mu 
demonstrated the correctness of bis discovery beyou 
reasonable question. , .. * The Story of a Hunt for It’ 
is a delicious bit of narrative, fully equal to, if not sur- 

ing, anything we have read in the volumes of 
obinson or Palmer or Stanley or Bartlett. [t is an 
account of dangers boldly faced, of opportunities skil- 
fully seized, of men cleverly managed, and of & prize 
at last fairly won and borne off in triumph. ... The 
reader exults with the finder, ... The book isa ges 
work. There ts a gc deal in i, It wlll mark an 
epoch in biblical geography.” 


From the Sunday-school Journal, 


“No other book, attempting to settle long-disputed 
points of Bible « raphy, of equal importance or 
merit, has appeared for a longtime. It has been very 
difficult to settle the place where [srave!l encamped so 
many years in their desert wanderings. To locate 
with certainly Kadesh-barnea is to settle many dis- 


= juts; and to so locate it as to preserve the 
ntegrity of the Scripture records has been the diffi- 
culty. r. Trumbul fixed the place 


has certain! 

beyond all reasonable doubt. .. . @ book is written 
in a most charming style, and is another grand proof 
of the accuracy of the Bible record, to the dismay of 
the infidel © the joy of the Christian believer.” 





Kadesh-barnea, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, will be sent, prepaid, to any address 
upon receipt of its price ($5.00). 

Address JOLIN D. WATTLES, 
725 Chestnut Street, Puiladelphia, Pa, 











Pinks of Perfection. 


That generally applies toclothes. As phrases 
go it’s not much of a phrase—quite weak, ex- 
presses little, and yet enough to suggest some 
clothing talk. Not botanical talk, but practi- 
eal. Twaddle would be easy, but not half so 
good as our plain statement that the Oak Hall 
position in relation to the retail Clothing trade 
1s stronger to-day than ever before. With weak- 
ness and timidity all through the ranks of trade, 
Oak Hall swings out a bigger bulk of merchan- 
dise than ever, so bought, so made up, so offered, 
that you can do more with less than ever before. 

Are you a man? Come prove it for yourself. 
Have you boys to clothe? The proof by them 
is equally easy. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
Oak Hall, 
S. E. corner Sixth and Market. 


EUROPE!! 


Cook’s Annual Educational Vacation Party 
leaves New \ ork by the new and magnificent steamer 
AUSTRAL” on June 23, Iss4. Outward route via 
Liverpool, returning via Glasgow. Twe Divisions, 
one $400 the other $500, including all necessary 
@x penses. aoe pesevenane ot sight-seeing with spe- 
clal carriage drivesand Steamboat Excursions 
all places where necessary. Party select and limited 
in humber, Full programme free on application, 
Other parties start on April %, per White Star 
steamer “ Republic,” on May 28, per Cunard steamer 
Gallia,” on June ii, per Cunard steamer “ Both- 
nla,” and on June 21, per Guion steamer “ Oregon,” 
aod on July 10, per Hambarg steqmer ** Lessing.” 
‘ ‘| Broadway, New York. 
TUOS. COOK & SON, { 197 Washington St., Boston. 
AGENT are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this hook anywhere. 1016 pages; 5uv illustrations. 
Ove ageut made $137.50 in 6 days. For full particulars, 
6a J. 8. Ogiivie & Co,, Publishers, a) Rose St.,N. Y, 











| ment in The 


26 Cents for the 





Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 


explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Use A 


Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday | 


We can 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 


binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the adverlise- 


y School Times. 


Men's —Suitings—Boys 


INGS, and TROUSERINGS are 
especially attractive. 


Scotch Plaids, Diagonals, 
French Checks, Corkscrews, 
Mixed Cassimeres, Baskets. 


54 Inches wide. 


FANCY STRIPE TROUSERINGS, 


NEWEST PATTERNS. 


SPRING OVERCOATINGS, 


Drabs, Blues, 
Grays, Browns, 
THE NEWEST. 

MAIL ORDERS HAVE CLOSE ATTENTION, 


SNODGRASS, Murray & Co., 


CLOTHS-—RETAIL, 


MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teata- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which — verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word ia the 
| verse. 
| A oew edition thoroughly revised, nearly 90@ 
| es, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 
| Royal 8ve,cloth. This is the gesmeine aud entire 
edition of Cruden's great work. 


Sent to afy part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.76. 
| PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S02 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From | to 4 copies, one year... 
ps 5 to 9 copies...... 
10 to 19 copies... ° 
20 COPIER OF OV ET ......c.ccccceeeeeeee + 100 “ 
Three or six months at the same pro 






“ 
“ 


yportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
me address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
vice, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

yst-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent gocordaeyy- 
Different schools are not to wnite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at aay time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a pack e to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription, 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the ed be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send itt. he paper wiil, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for aclub wil 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Formed last OAL DY -ccccccccsscreeerceeeeeee IEE: 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS,—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the ciub is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONK in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C,, will send The ‘American Sunday School 
‘Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. . The popet will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


"Hand-Painted Silks for Patchwork, Wall 








Banners, Tidies, Screens, etc. Send for a $1, $2, $3, or $5 
package. Samples 50c. Western Art Co., Salem, Ohio, 


— aa | 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS | 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called | 

Waste’’ Imbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Also, 449 BROADWAY, New YorK,. 


- EVERY LADY — 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating the 
new things in every department of fashion. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental, 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they 
look like, 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, 
the beautifving of home, and the newest things in 
art needlework. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of 
the viiy. 


Price, 60 cents per year; specimen copies, 15 cents. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


_ EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILA. 
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RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


Can save 20 per cent. on their purchases by meee from the patterns we are closing out at 


such LOW PRICES. 
ing less. 


WILTONS, at $1.70. 


Although the variety is still 
The SPECIAL BARGAINS consist of 


VELVETS, at $1.30. 


arge, the number of pieces is daily grow- 


Best 5-Frame BODY BRUSSELS, at $1.15 and $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (market value, $1), at BOc. 
All-Wool Extra Super INGRAINS, at 75c. and 65c. 


We have also a complete assortment of NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS in all grades of 


CARPETING, MATTINGS, etc., at the Lowest Market Price. 


our careful and prompt attention. 


Mail orders have 


J. & J. DOBSON sis"chestnat St., rhitaaa. 














Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 


erica. 

The Flexible MHiip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all popular styles, adapted to 
ladies of different forms. 

Price, from. $l up. For saz By LEADING 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations, 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
853 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


BAtalsS 
Hyaih\ reseed ing, 
CORSETS 


The only perfect fitting Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 

The only Corset made that can be returned 

by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. Beware of 
worthless imitations. None genuine unless it has Balls 
name on the box. 

CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


AND 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Cook’Saawmockotand 
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FROM BABY TO GRANDPA. 
FO R BEAUTIFUL, DURABLE, HEALTHFUL. 


Thelarge and handsome Awnin adjustable to any 
sition, thus affording perfect shade at all times, The 
Fiammock la the best Mexic and the wood highly pol. 
ed, Price complete with Hammock 813.50, “Bent on 
val to any a in the United States, on receipt of 

a For sale by dealers. Send for Catalogue. 
y Gs COOK & BROry Chicagd, lilinois. 








Disfiguring Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, Itch- 
ings, Tortures, Painful Inflammations, Eczemas, and 
every form of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Affections 
with Loss of Hair; and 

Infantile and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 
Head, Rashes, Chafings, and every species of Irrita- 
tion and Inflammation of the Skin and Scalp. 

Demand at all times the soothing, cleansin eon. 
ing and beautifying properties of the CUTE ‘URA 
SOAP. Absolutely pure. An exquisite Toilet, Bath, 
and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower odors 
and healing balsams. 

For Rough, Chapped and Oily Skin, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is superior to 
allother soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


Send for ‘“‘ How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 














Notably the most nutritious beef-preparation 
ever offered to the public. The medical 
profession throughout the world pro- 
nounces it such. 

WILLIAM HARKNEssS, F.C.S.L., Analytical 
Chemist to the British Government, says of it : 
“It is one of the most perfect foods I have ever 
examined,” 

WM. M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 

ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 

General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
known, The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 


Makes the most atable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
our Illustrated Pam hiet, which fs sent 
to any address, and shows the structure 





and chemical properties of wheat. 
PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cuicaco, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
a@ One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town.“@@ 


* IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- 
age,*25c. Makes 5gallonsofa delicious, 
sparkling, and wholesome beverege, 

Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 5c. 


C, E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
«Yip AND TRICYCLES. 
A\ Y For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 
Ziv mn th isbn 
: THE POPE M’F°G CO., 
Mi YY 588 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO. 
‘AiHSENS ‘GRATES & FIRE-PLACES 
3 , Send for Miestrated Ca: 
7 1435 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADA™ 
CORNSTOVES aR E 8, and 
A ER Base Bo ee 2S hen 






















WORTH REPEATING. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS’S 
BATTLE-SONG. 
(Translated by Mrs. Charies.] 


Be not dismay’d, thou little flock, 
Although the foe’s fierce battle shock, 
Loud on all sides, assail thee. 
Though o’er thy fall they laugh secure, 
Their triumph cannot long endure; 

Let not thy courage fail thee. 





Thy cause is God’s—go at his call, 
And to his hand commit thy all ; 
Fear thou no ill impending : 
His Gideon shall arise for thee, 
God’s word and people manfully, 
In God’s own time, defending. 


Our hope is sure in Jesus’ might; 
Against themselves the godless fight, 
Themselves, not us, distressing ; 
Shame and contempt their lot shall be; 
God is with us, with him are we: 
To us belongs his blessing. 


THE ANSWER TO PRAYER. 
{The Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in The Homiletic 
Monthly.) 

Is prayer a positive power in man’s rela- 
tions with God? This question is, in some 
respects, the most vital, practical question, 
touching the religious life of our day. 
The age of miracles may be past; super- 
natural signs may be no longer wrought 
in the forms in which they once aston- 
ished mankind; there may be no more 
need of public and popular attestation 
and authentication of Christianity, such 
as was demanded at the outset for the 


perpetual establishment of its august 
claims. Butif a human soul may have 


personal communion and contact with an 
unseen and spiritual God; if blessings 
and benefits may be obtained directly 
from our heavenly Father, which no effort 
of our own can secure, and no mediation 
of our fellow-men can procure; if I may, 
unmistakably, discern divine interposition 
in the affairs of my own life, and recog- 


| nize the invisible hand by unerring tokens 


of God’s guarding, guiding, governing 


| presence—then I have a perpetual miracle 





| and unselfish, and renew 


in my own life—a permanent proof of the 
supernatural, which convinces and over- 
whelms my own mind. To others, my 
experience may.not bring conviction, but 
it satisfies me; and as every praying soul 
may have the same essential testimony, 
there can be no excuse for abiding in the 
darkness. 

The most dangerous doctrine concern- 
ing prayer is, that current philosophy of 
the matter which. presents a half-truth 
only; allowing the subjective value, but 
denying all objective etlicacy to prayer— 
that is, admitting a benefit, as attached to 
a devout habit, but limiting the benefit to 
the working of natural results entirely 
within the suppliant. 

For example, here is a man who be- 
comes conscious of vicious tendencies, 
through his bodily appetites, toward in- 
temperance and gluttony; through his 
carnal lusts, greed of gain or ambition; 
through his temper and disposition, being 
naturally impatient or irascible, mean or 
malicious. Feeling the true dignity of 
his manhood, conceiving a high idea of 
character and self-control, he sets that idea 
up before him in an ideal which he aims 
to reach. He believes in the positive 
power of prayer; and so he shuts himself 
up daily alone with God, and makes this 
grand self-conquest the subject of earnest 
wrestling with God. He believes God 
hears him, and that he receives a higher 
divine help and strength. He goes out of 
his closet, consciously stronger, like a 
giant exhilarated with new wine, and in 
course of time he actually becomes a trans- 
formed man; his bodily appetites are no 
longer his masters, but his slaves; greed 
no longer vexes him with an insatiate lust 
of gold; ambition no longer excites him 
with an insane desire for place and power; 
he becomes gentle and generous, meek 

a in the whole 
tone and temper of his being. ... 

There is a positive advantage in prayer. 
“This poor man cried, and the Lord heard 
him, and saved him out of all his troubles. 
The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.” ... The angel of the Lord was 
to the Hebrew the synonym of the unmis- 
takable power of God. No theory ‘of 
rationalism could account for his august 
and awful interpositions—and here he is 
especially connected with answers to 
prayer. There is no mistaking the Bible 
doctrine on this subject, When such 
events as these can be explained by nat- 
ural causes, by self-scrutiny, self-conquest, 
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and self-culture, then prayer may be 
brought down to a level of natural phi- 
losophy and moral philosophy. But, until 
then, there must remain in this mystery a 
supernatural factor. 
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HE Great Organ Patent Case ‘ 

contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public. every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
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JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
By Rev. R. Lowry and W. Howard Doane. 


Thousands all over the land are looking for a song book 
with new, strong, inspiring hymns, set to taking 
melodies of a dignified devotional character. 


mo JOYFUL LAYS =a 


is just the Book wanted. 


We cannot crowd into an advertisement a tithe of what 
may be said in favor of ** JOYFUL LAYS.” The reputation 
of both Authors ‘and Publishers is a sufficient guarantee of the 
character of the book. We will send a copy, in paper cover, 
for examination, on receipt of 25 cents. 


“< Joyful Lays” contains 192 pages. 
Price, in board covers, $30 per 100 copies. 








Bese ay be ordered through any Bookseller or Music Dealer. 


Specimen pages sent free on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICACO. 


__ GEORGE D. NEWHALL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
_ OUR _ NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 


JEWELS OF PRAISE 


as in press, and will be ready for delivery about the 
ach of May, 1884. 





When GARLANDS OF PRAISE was issued we thought it a good book, and the public fully 
endorsed our opinion, It was followed by W REATH OF PRAISE, and the public decided that 
that book was a step in advance of “GARLANDS.” Later we issted GEM OF GE MS, which at 
once took its place at the head of the list of Sunday-school Music Books, and to- -day it stands 
unrivaled. The public are learning where to look for good Sunday-school Music. 


JEWELS OF PRAISE 


has beea },repared in response to the numerous inquiries for a new book of ours to follow GEM 
OF Gitus, and in yielding to the popular demand we have taken special care that the new book 
is fully up to the standard of our other publications. 

For a book of its size, containing only original music, we 


Challenge the World to Produce its Equal, 


in the number of NEw Sonas that will be sung and linger fresh in the memory of the singer 
for years to come. 


"JEWELS OF PRAISE will be the old standard size and price, 35 cents each, $3.60 per dozen, 


or $30 per hundred, Specimen copy, in paper, 25 cents; in board covers, 35 cents. 
Orders will be filled i in turn as received, 


Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


mg StLtCT ANTHEMS MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILO, 


* Little Lays for Lads and Lasses.” ee 75 cents; 
THE NEW BOOK cloth, $1.00. 


** Songs for Children and the Childtike,” : 
NEW For Choirs, Choral Societies, and | ,, . | Price, 
Conventions, Little Pieces for Little Players,” oo gents 


* Little Songs for Little Singers,” panne 
iS NOW READY! * Lillie’s Nursery Song Book,” 
208 large paces. in béantifal and clear The most unique and charming collections, full ot 
type; Choicest Gems yrom the best interest to, and within the ability of, young children. 
p fan and bvreign Composers, suited | 
FOR to all occasions, and fall of good things 
Price, in boards, $1.50; $15.00 per dozen. 
Send $1. "25 for single specimen copy, and 
examine SELECT ANTHEMS thoroughly. 
CHOIRS si 
MUSICAL HERALD COMPANY, 


for every Choir or Choral Society, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





Musical Instraments of every description. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
| WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 25Union Square, New York. 


HOLY VOICES. 


—BY— 
Revs. E. S. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 


Fresh, and sy Mhadheey superior, to any Music Pann 
—m | ¥R produce: d Banday-se “schools. 192 pages, 
cover. 3 cents. ‘tingle copy by mail, postpaid; vous 
I | RB] *, ee per dozen by mail, pepe $3.C0 per dozen by expreas, 
4 I P| 4 
Newest, Baron I —Eeiw) 
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| Syectmen pages — ad Pree lo Gay address. 
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den 2-cent Bt # for sample copy. 
THE Fini FuleNO co., , Ohio 


For sale by book sell 
3.00 ne of Sheet Music for $1.00. 
‘lolin Box and Bow, ny had] 
FOR SALE ‘3 oon fon “ GROD. AS eeLo” M US| . Musical Journal, 6c. 3,000 piece 
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dress CE. SH Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, esiareghy 
and Natural History, 


With Numerous Illustrations and Maps Engraved Expressly for this Work. 
EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
anda BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity ofthe first two Is universally admitted ; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of acertain grade of 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, an freqnently expressed, by the intelligent Bible read- 


{| ers of our country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the 


need of such a work: Such, most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the publishers 
now offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITHS DICTIONARY 


—OF THE— 


ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, CEOCRAPHY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known as 
among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned inthe Bible 
which can possibly heed explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, 
and of every custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference 
is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many 
other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting 
the mistakes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each o¢ 
the Books of the Bible, every article being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple 
explanations of this work, unlike the expositions ot a Commentary, admit of ne denominational or sectarian 
coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 


and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 
To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from 85, and Pt 


is now sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada for 
a3 AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS.-@a 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


“FAR AWAY,” 


The Beautiful Painting 
by J. G. BROWN, has 
just been placed on ex- 
hibition for a few days. 
Engravings ready to- 
day. Also New Paint- 
ings, Eteclings, Engrav- 
ings, French-Plate Mir- 
rors, Exquisite Picture 
Frames. All the 
ROGERS GROUPS. 
Elegant Bridal Gifts. 


EARLE'S GALLERIES, 


816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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‘OXFORD MAPs.’ 


Asia Minor, with Armenia Syria, Palestine, 
, etc. This map, edited by Prof. OsBoRN. is the most 
recent an | fullest ever published, derived from origt- 
ein — nul mat dea with index of places. Gives full travels 
en full w icine att rr of Aposties In Asia Minor. Full deseription and cir- 
Stamping Patterns. Fe et sD te tem culars on application. Size 6 ft. by 4ft. Price, $5.00. 
embroidery sent for GO cents. PAITEN PUB- UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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